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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of HEBREW having become 
VACANT by the death of Mr. Hurwitz, CANDIDATES for the 
appointmen fore THURSDAX, the 1st of Aueast. 
elore . 
eel CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
ath Joly, 1844. Secretary to the Council. 


HE COUNCIL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON having ascertained that a very 
large number of the Exhibition Tickets of the present season 
have not been used by the holders, chiefly on account of the 
anfavourable weather of the 13th, and 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
the President of the Society, having most kindly offered again 
te throw open the grounds of Chiswick House, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
That there will be on Weonespay, the 3ist of July, a MUSI- 
CAL PROMENADE in the Society's Gardens, at which the 
usaal Tickets of the present season wil! he received. Other 
Tickets for the oceasion will be issued till the 30th inst, at this 
Oilice, price 3s. 6d. each, or at the Garden on the 3ist inst., at 
Se. each; under the revulations already in force for governing 
admission to the Exhibitions at the Garden. The usual refresh- 
ments will be supplied by Messrs. Gunter.—A print i 
gramme of the arrangements for the six Military Bands which 
are enzazed, may be had upon application at 21, Regent-street. 
21, Regent-street. 


RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. T 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to _M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers, 15, Totteuham-court New-road. 


DUCATION.—A Marriep CLERGYMAN, 
Master ofan Endowed Grammar School in the neighbour- 
hood of London, whose time, since taking his degree, has been 
devoted to preparing the highest classes of Pupils for the Uni- 
versities, is desirous of increasing his connexion.—Address 
L. L., Earle’s Library, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street, Oxford- 
font. where cards of terms and Views of the School House may 
obtained, 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, TWICKENHAM. 
HE PUPILS of Mr. RAYMOND DE VERI- 

L COUR will RE-ASS8MBLE on the 29th instant. The 
object of RP my is se, h a moral cements andgeteral 
culture with the classical ruction use iven,. = 
ing acareful and cvetematileonree of treet 4 sbpicdea : 
andintellectual. References of the first order.© > 


EG 


DUCATION.—Professor E. BERNHARDT, 
from Saxe Meiningen, begs to inform his Friends and 
former Pupils in England, that he will be in London from the 
Ist till the lath of August. and requests all communications to be 
addressed to him, care of Edward Sieve King, Esq., 3, Skinner’s- 
place, Sise-lane, Cheapside. 


YOUNG HUNGARIAN LAWYER of 
_ good education, provided with the best certificates, 
speaking correctly and fluently the English, French, German, 
Latin, Hungarian, Italian, Walacbian, Turkish. Slavonian Lan- 
guazes, translating the Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, New Greek, 
Gypsy, Servian, Bohemian, and other Slavonian dialects, offers 
his services as SECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, OR INTERPRE- 
TER. Franked letters to be directed to M. Sigismond Bermann, 
marchand d’estampes, en Ville 948, Vienna. 
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LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC SOCIE- 


TIES, &c.—ROOMS TO BE LET in OLD BOND-STREET. 
—A FIRST FLOOR, consisting of one e and handsome 
‘oom, a private entrance, 


NHE JOURNAL of the ETHNOLOGICAL 
Noten RICHARD KING, MDs —- 
, Regent-street. 





to be let. unfurnisbed, on very mode: terms. For p 
apply to J. C., 12, Old Bend-street. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant ns, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process. are paint onl y - B.. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. By this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil ntings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These orations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the country. 


CONCHOLOGISTS, GEOLOGISTS, and 

other Patrons of Science. MONOGRAPHS of the follow- 

ing genera of SHELLS are contained in the four first Parts of 
the THESAURUS CONCHYLIORUM. (Imperial 8vo. coloured, 
Ul. 5s., Blain. lés. each Part. Edited and illustrated by G. B. 
SOWERBY, jun., F.L.S.) viz. Helicina, Pupina, Rostellaria. 
Aporrhais, Struthiolaria, Strombus, Pecten, Pteroceras, Hinnites, Luna, 
Cyelostoma, Sealaria, and Columbella, With a description and 
highly finished coloured figure of each known. species and 
variety. Each part, comtetenng coveres of these Monographs, is 
a complete work in itself, and the whole series, when published, 
will form a CONCHOLOGICAL LIBRARY. sufficient to render 
other works on the subject unnecessary t© Collectors. Parties 
wishing to purchase, or to inspect with a view to purchase, 
copies, may have them forwarded to any part of Great Britain, 
ree of expense. Sowerby, Bookseller and Dealer in Minerals 
and Shells, 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
and Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Tratle for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virti, Fancy Goods,&c.&c. 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
Conet nments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
olicited. 
. The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
en. to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 

















Sales dy Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


Men HRD AL. doa TE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
f 1, and two following days, at |. 
AT KALUA aunt anon lo of BOOKS, 


clading the Library of a Gentleman: among which are 
Neale’s Views of Noblemen and Gentlemen's Seais, India proofs, 
9 vols. large paper—Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
and king James I.,7 vols.—Vlacciolati Lexicon, 2 vols—Watts's 
Works, 6 vols—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Lingard’s England, 
14 vols.—Clarke’s Travels, 11, vols.—Shaw’s Zoology, 28 vols.— 
Bacon's Works, 10 vols.—Hone’s Works, 4 vols,—Eruipidis Opera 
Omnia, 9 vols.—Ancient Universal History, 21 vols.—Lardner's 
Works, 10 vols.—Jeremy Taylor's, 3 vols. imp. 8vo,—Doddride’s 
Expositor and Correspondence, 9 vols.—Michaelis’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, and Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
10 vols.—Watson’s Theological Tracts, 6 vols.—Dods!ey's Annual 
Register, 1758 to 1896.—AN EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE 
SERIES of WORKS RELATING TO THE HOLY LAND, 
many extremely rare.—A quantity of Periodicals and Pampblets 
Tecently _published.—An extensive assortment of Popular 
ee Weve s and Romances, &c. &c. May be viewed and 

1 ad. 








N R. AUGUST KRANTZ, of Berlin, respect- 

fully informs his Castomers and Friends that his stay in 
London is limited to about a fortnight; bis address is at 45, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. 

A. Krantz's new priced CATALOGUE of MINERAL and 
GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS may be had as above, GRATIS, OF 
if by post for two stamps. 

TIN r 7 : 

RT-UNION of LONDON.—The Committee 

A of this Association beg leave to draw the attention of 
Artists to the fact. that they expect to be enabled forthwith to 
distribute the funds now in their hands, and to suggest that steps 
should be taken to give the Prizeholders the opportunity of 
selecting from the unsold works of Art exhibited during the 
Present season, which have been returned to their respective 


authors, 
4, Trafalgar-square, GEORGE GODWIN, \_ Honorary 
4. LEWIS POCOCK, J Secretaries. 





July 24, 184 


ve PRIZE CARTOONS.—Messrs. Longman 
& Co. beg to inform the Subscribers to this Work, that the 


teduced Drasings are nearly completed, and ma 
With the or . F Hl 





be viewed 
" ‘iginul Cartoons at No: 20), Regent-street, after One 
eclock, daily, The great care which has been bestowed by 
the Messrs. Linnell in the execution of the reduced facsimile 
Drawings has caused some unexpected delay, but the Pab- 
ers believe that the Subscribers will be compensated by the 
wprtior execution which the time bestowed on the Drawings 
Will prodace. 
Subscribers" Names received at 39, Paternoster-row; and at 
, Regent-street. 


RCHITECTURAL DECORATION.—Mr. 
Fc J. CHASE having devoted much study to the Architec- 
fre and Decoration of the times of Henry VII., Francis L., 
izabeth, &c., down to that of Louis xiv, respectfully an- 
bounces he is prepared to execute all works he may be honoured 
With, with strict fidelity to the period proposed to 4 illustrated, 
“ hase begs further to add, that inthe higher departments of 
ge whetherin Fresco, Oil, or Dead Colour, he has been enabled 
© secure the co-operation of British Artists of eminence.—62, 
brer Charlotte-strect, Fitzroy-square. 


ILLER’sSK ETCHING COLOURS.—These 
, olowrs are prepared for th > Hii 
Artist or Amateur to depict a omen i eo 


Clouds, distances, &c., and will be found of indispensable utilit 
in all instances where objects of an evanescent Character exe to 


aportraye q 
iller's Artist Colour Manufactory, 56, Lon Acre, London. 











fre ialogues of all the Exhibitions may be had at this House 





BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, PART IT, 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPHS. BOOKCASES, &c. 
RS. EVANS will SELL, at their House, 
No. 93, Pall-mall, on WEDNESDAY, July 31, and three 
following days, the SECOND PORTION of the extensive and 
valuable LIBRARY of the late Duke of SUSSEX, K.G.; con- 
taining his most important COLLECTION of MANUSCRIPTS, 
including Horm Beate Virgivis, cum Aliis Officiis—a most 
splendid MS. upon vellum, with exquisitely beautiful miniatures, 
a MS. of extraordinary richness and magnificence—Biblia Sacra 
Hebraica, cum Punctis, 2 vols., an extraordinary fine and 
Faget MS., upon vellum. written in the year MCCXCI. with 
the name of the Scribe—Evangelia Sacra, Latine, MS., of the 
IXth century, upon vellum—Psalterium Latinum, MS., of the 
Xth century, upon vellum—Histoire Ancienne du Mode, MS.,of 
the XI1Ith century, upon vellum, with drawings by Greek artists 
—Gratiani Decretales, 2 vols., a very splendid MS., of the XVt 
century, upon vellum, with drawings by Italian artists— Historia 
del Vecchio Testamento, MS., of the XVtb century, with 519 very 
curious drawings—Chronique de S. Denys, very fine MS., upon 
vellum, with miniature paintings—Duns Scoti Opera, 4 vols. 
magnificent MS. of the XVth century, upon vellum, with minia- 
ture paintings—Pentateuchus Ilebraus, a most splendid MS. of 
the XIIIth century, upon vellum, in Spanish Hebrew charac- 
ters, with most exquisite miniature paintings—Testamentum 
Grecum, an extraordinary fine MS. of the XII [th century, upon 
vellum—New Testament by Wicliffe upon vellum—Book of 
Prayers, in Latin, MS. upon vellum, executed for Sigismund I. 
King of Poland, with miniatures, from the Cardinal of York's 
library.—A few copies of each part of the catalogue are printed 
upon large paper. 





TO BOOK SOCIETIES—ELLIOTT'S 
WORKS, in 3 vols., uniform with Byron, published at l5s., 


reduced to 6s.; and CORN LAW RHYMES, | vol. to 2s. 
B. Steill, Paternos:er-row. 





Price Sixpence ea 


ch, 
ESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE of 
2 LECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS, Illustrated by Ninety- 
seven W/naravings, 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE of 
VOLTAIC and THERMO-ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS, Ilus- 
trated by Seventy-eight Engravings. 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE of 

GNETIC and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INSTRUMENTS, 





MA 
Illustrated by Nine-si Engravings. 
fh be nad, of Watkins Hill, 5, Charing-cross, London, and 





On the Ist of August, price 2s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
1 Vital Statieil ag ined by P tic Al 
- Vii atistics as determine neuma’ ratus. 
2. The Influence of Employment: upon Health, — 
3. e Progress of Population in Russia. 
4. Hospital Statistics. 
. Condition of Working Classes. at Blackrock. 
. fotat — Sobocke of Posceny.. 
. nts admit to St ° 
8. Statistics of Soe is toe ee 
9. Mortality of the Metropolis and the Country; Prices of Pro- 
visions, Revenue. Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy. 
Jobn William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


Second and concluding Series of 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


J of ITALY, from the Time of Constantine to the Fifteenth 
Century. With Text by HENRY GALLY KNIGHT. EB 





8q. MF. 
A splendid volume. imperial folio, containinga! beautiful Plates. 
Just published, price 5 Guineas. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published. in 2 vols. price 1/. 1s. 
NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK BY DR. 
MANTELL, entitled THE MEDALS OF CREATION, 
First Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Re- 
mains; including Geological Excursions to the Isle of Sheppy, 
Brighton, Lawes, Tilgate Forest. Faringdon, Swindon, Calne, 
Bath, Bristol, Crich Hill, &c, Illustrated by Coloured Plates, 
and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Remains. 
Henry G. Bobn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Just published, price 4s. 
ISTORICAL ESSAY on the RISE and 
2 RARLY PROGRESS of the DOCTRINE of LIPE-CON- 
TINGENCIES, leading to the Establishment of the First Life 
Assurance Society in which Ages were distinguished. 
Smith, Elder & Co. London. 
This dayis published, price 4s. 6d. in small 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 
wy H E ALPACA; its Naturalization 
in the British Isles considered as a National Benefit, and 
as an Object ofimmediate Utility to the Farmer and Manufac- 
turer. y WILLIAM WALTON, 
William Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh and London. 

















Neatly bound in cloth, price ls. 6d. 

ME SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA of DO- 
MESTIC LIFE, asthey are presented in the Henge. orin 

a Walk in the Fields, familiarly explained. By C ARLES 
FOOTE GOWER, Esq.; and arranged under the following 
heads :—The Bed Room—The Breakfast Parlour—The Morning 
Walk—The Kitchen—The Study—The Summer's Evening; &c. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS, 
Published by J. How, 1m, Fleet-street, London. 
In2 @ lis. 
H IGH LIFE in NEW YORK, 
By JONATHAN SLICK, Esq. 
Elegantly printed, with 56 Engravings, price 12s. 


The Blackwater in Munster Described. 
J. R. O’ Flanagan, Esq. 


In Monthly Numbers, illustrated byCruikshank, | 
Tom Racquet, and his Three Maiden Aunts, with 
a Word or two about the Whittleburys. 
4 


volumes, price 


By 















With 130 Engravines, price 12s. 


v 
" A Week at Killarney. i3y Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
all. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 16s. cloth, 
HE COMMERCE of the PRAIRIES; or, the 
Journal of a Santa Fé Trader, during E'ght Expeditions 
across the Great Western Prairies, and a Residence of near! 
Nine Years in Northern Mexico. I[luStrated with a Map an 
Engravings. By JOSIAH GREGG, 


FANNY KEMBLE'S POEMS. 
In 12mo. price 6s. 
Poems. By Frances Anne Butler (late Miss 
Fanny Kemble). 


cations of Paris, lis, cloth, 
Observations, principally in France and Great 
Britain. By John P. Durbin, D.D., President of Dickinson Col- 


lege.—2. Two Months Abroad; A Rail-road Trip. 1s. 6d. 


3. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings. and a Map of the Fortifi- 


4. 
DOBSON’S EDITION of FLEMING and TIBBINS’S GREAT 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In 1 vol. royal Svo. pp. 1376, ‘ 

A New and Complete French Dictionary, on the 
basis of the ‘ Royal Dictionary,’ &c. By Professors Fleming 
and Tibbins. With the addition of Tables of the Verbs, de-t 
and also a great number of Terms in the Natural Sciences, 
Chemistry, Medicine, &c., not in any other French and English 
Dictionary. By J. Dobson, Memb. Amer. Philos. Soc. &c. &c. 


5. 
RETORT ON THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY—* A ROLAND 
FOR AN OLIVER.” 

The North-American Review, No. 124, contains 
the Morals. Manners, and Poetry of England —(See_Foreign 
Quarterly, Jan. 1841).—Daniel Webster, as an author; Barrow's 
Life of ke; Sreod, Smith’s Works, &c. &c. 

London; Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place, 
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SIR WALTER oneee’s HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


SCHOOL EDIT 


ION. 


In 2 thick vols. bound; together or se 


=.) 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 


ope porjed to 8, contained, in 


HER. 


-— SIR WALTER SCOTT, Fart 
R. Cadell. Bioherans Houlston & Stoneman, London. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
[He MEMOIRS of the Conquistador BERNAL 
IAZ DEL CASTILLO, prise by Himself ; containing 


a True and Full Account of t! 
MEXICO and NEW SPAIN. 


he Discovery, and Conquest of 
cxpetated from the original 


IN. 
Spanish by. JOHN fyeeas LOCKHART, F.R.A.S., Author of 


“Attica and Athen: 


“*Next to the Expedition of Cyrus and the Commentaries of 
Cesar, we have met with no work of a kindred nature which 
will be read with more intense interest than the volumes before 


* 
re happy to receive from Mr. Lockhart hands an ex- 


cellent transietion of these memoirs, which will take a perma- 


nent place in standard libraries.’ 


*‘— Britannia. 


London: Jobn Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle. 


The Sgconp Epition, published 12 o’clock Saturday last, 
July 20, contained 


in 

paren YHEAD RAll 
MR. P. 

on che DUBLIN and CASHEL RA 


REPORTS OF RAILWAY MEETI 


ani 
UR and 


WN 
Ck—HOL AY 
AGE’S REPORT—SIR JOHN AACE PREPORT 


de’ 


Monday next will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 1s. 
vHE MOTHER'S PRIMER: a Little Child’s 
First Stepin many ways. By Mrs. FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Printed in Colours, | with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc, by Wm. 
Malzesdy. Esq. R.A 
ondon : Longman, Brown, Green. & Longmans, 


ART I. of HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL, 
price Sevenpence, now ready with the Magazines for 
AUGUST, containing— 
The last new Novel, 
The last new Play. 
The last new Book of Travels, 
The last new 
The last new Engraving—of each Week. 
Omics. 12 Bolt-court. Heetonreete 
vol. 8vo. price 10s. 
ERMANY ; ; the Spirit of ey History, Litera- 
ture, Social Condition end National | Economy, 
By BISSET HAWRIN 
“We capnot deny phe ayy the pleasure of rendering full 
justice to the admirable manner in which the author has accom- 
plished his. My laborious task. We cannot pass a sufficient 
eulogy on its plans, and on the care and perseverance of the 
author,’ Preface to the Second Frankfort Edition. 

* This work has already obtained a great reputation; no other 
book appears so likely to | yaad to the just appreciation of 
our father-land in bom jan Conversations- Lexikon, 

arker, West Strand. 








Royal 18mo. 20th edition, price 3s. 6d. bo 
HE LOOKING-GLASS for the ‘MIND; or, 
Intellectual Mirror: being an elegant collection of the 

most delightful little Stories and lntesepitos Tales, chief 
translated from that fuuch-iimired ween | L’Ami de: s Enfans” 
Illustrated with Engravings on rs y by George Baxter. 

Longman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell; F. & Rivington 
Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin, Tescaen aCe. 
J. ry hy Houlston & Stoneman; Harvey & Darton; Edwards 
and Hug 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
EWING’S GEOGRAFHY AND ATLAS, 
Corrected to the present time, are now ready. 


WING’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, on 
new and oy 4 Plan, from the latest and best Authoe 
rities ; fostadiog also the Elements of Astronomy, an account of 
the Solar System, a variety of Problems to be solved by the 
Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary 
containing all the names of places which occur in the Text, 
6th edition, greatly cmpresee and enlarged. i2mo. 4s, 6d. 
bound ; or with nine ma 
*,* in this Edition. w iiet the original plan and arrangement 
are rigidly preserved. ne whole has been subjected to a scru 
lous revision. much of the descriptive portion has been entire} 
re-written, and, where necessary, extended. In compliance wit! 
the wishes of many intelligent teachers. the Vocabulary at the 
end is now pots enlarged, so as to comprise every name men. 
tioned. in the work ; and besides indicating the Pronunciation 
g to the best authorities, it contains the population of 





NICHOLS’S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On the Ist of August, in & ia lovee volume, closely printed, price 


ORNING EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 
GATE, ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS, and in SOUTH- 
WARK. The Fifth Edition, carefully collated and corrected 
by JAMES NICHOLS. Volume Three (to be completed in six 
volumes), a continuation of Morning are 








INC ut The United Mid] 


Swinton, Lincaln, and Doncaster Extension—The Extension 
of the Ulster Railway to Armagh—Public Meoting in Glas- 
Qn 


ge* scoatenge at Banbury 


<n 


ester, Leeds, York, Hull, 
sapective. Mark 


the 
FOREIGN. CORRESPON 


» Lincoln, a verness, 


REN‘ ie c ‘HAMBERS, PROCEEDINGS I 
ARLIAMENTARY A AND LEGAL PROC PEDINGS. 
ALUE OF SHARES—RKeturns from London, Liverpool, Man- 


Siseow, and Paris, with com- 


ets 
DENCE—Han 


REFO — of the last Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
RAIL WAY LITERATURE—The Quarterly Review on Rail- 


way Legis!a 


MEC HANICAL ‘IMPROVEMENTS-—Expansive Gear, the Link 
Wood-N (with En, ngravings)—Margary’ 's Method of Preserving 


a yth on t 


MISC CECLAN ANBAWAccident at 


e Principle of Railways (with three 


Glasgow—Pleasure Trips—Last 


Mail, & 
CONTACTS, CALLS, PATENTS, IRON TRADE, TRAFFIC 
Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 





Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE 


THE GARDENERS’ 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, July 20, contains Articles on 


Adulteration of manure 
Azriculture] Society of Eng- 
uns: “ae Destruction of Rats, 
r. 
Agricultural. Chomienng Asso- 
ciation, Report 
Agricultural Improvements, by 


Allotment system 

Ammonia, fixation of, by Prof. 
Henslow 

Ammonia in liquid manure 

Ants. to destroy 

Application of Steam to Agri- 
uitural purposes, by Mr. 


ury 
Backhouse’ 's * Visit to the Mau- 
ritius and South Africa’ 
Bees, management of, by Dr. 


Morningside—Norwich —Not+ 
ti: gham—Practical Floral So- 
city of Ireland — Staines — 
Tamworth—Vale of Evesham 
— Worcestershire—W orcester 
—Wingham—York 

Humpbreys'’s Comp d, its 
composition 

Ink for zine labels 

Island of Ichaboe, guano in 

Johnston's Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, &c 

Manure, artificial, by I. C. 
Eyton, Esq 

Manure, Tiquid, by Mr. Gyde, 

ainswick 

Manure, Sprengel on Sand 
Manure, sulphuric acid to fix 
ammonia in 

Manure, shell-fish as 








evan = 
a a Farmers 


Cc 
Calendar of Operations for) 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and Sbrub-| 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, | 





Comparative advantages of) 
Pasture and Stall Feeding 
during Summer 

Chiswick Exhibition 

Chiswick Exhibition, report of, 
with list of prizes and winning 
varieties of flowers 

Conifer, azotised matter in- 
jufious to 

Crops, rotation of 

Darlington Farmers’ Club 

Drones, by Mr. Lloyd 

East Cornwall Farmers’ Club 

East Lothian Husbandry 

Gionspetesehive. Geo, Agricul- 
tural notes « 

Guano, a kendred years ago 

Guano. natural and artificial 

Guano, in the island of Ichaboe 

seprocting Corn, by Mr. Grif- 


Hedses, Sweet-briar for 
Horticultural and FloralShows- 
The Chiswick Meeting—Ayr- 
shire—Bebington—Black burn 
— Cambridge — panty oe 
shire — Chichester — Royal 
Cora wall--Doncaster--Hamp- 
stead — Inverness — Isle of 
Wight — Liverpool — Middle- 


ton Pelargonium —Middleton 
Tulips — Middleton Pink — 
The 


Fruit and Kitchen Gardens | Orchis, tall 


sranere, adulteration of 
Manure, to apply 
Murrain 
| Netherexe Farmers’ Club 
Oak Gall (with Engraving and 
History of the Insect) 
plant of 
| Paint and oil, effect of, on trees 
Peach. trees,on management of, 
by Mr. Errington, gardener to 
Sir P, Egert 
Peas, on carly vetlotios, by Mr. 
parece, gardener to Lady 


Patecusnion. French culture of, 
by M. Bataille, curator of the 
Gardens at Avranches 

Pine-apples, on culture of, by 
Mr. Hamilton, Thornfield 

Potatoes for seed, by Mr. 


awkey 

Putstees, 7 effect of picking the 
blossoms off 

Rats, phosphorus as a poison for 

Rotation of crags 

Smut in Whe 

Sprengel on Tenueen 

Stewponey Farmers’ Club 

Strawberries, culture of 

Sweet Briar hedge : 

Trees killed by paint and oil 

Turnip culture, by Mr. Walls 

‘Turnips, to horseshoe. 

Vine-borders, to make 

Wheat, smut in 

Wien onary and culture of, 

y Mr. M‘Iintosh 
wally Oak Gall 
Zine oe ink for 





ardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
Focaios Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 


tatoe, Hop, Hay, ane Seed 


Markets, an 


——— Newspaper, 


int of all the transactions of the wee 
“ORDER of any Newsvender.—Office for - ia 


Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street 
Coventqusden. London. ’ . . 








Questions and Cases of Conscience. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, and ma 
procured by all other Booksellers; of whom may be had, Tole 
1 and 2, a few copies of which remain on hand. | 


TO MERCHANTS AND SCHOOLS. 
New and improved edition, price reduced to 

RACTICAL MERCANTILE ‘CORRE- j 
SPONDENC E: a Collection of Modern Letters of Busi- | 
ness, with Notes, Critical and Ex: ~~ an Analytical Index, | 
and an Appendix, containin: Forma Invoices, Account 
Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Maieans: also an Explana- 
tion of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation 

of Exchanges., Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
By WILLIAM ANDERSON. | 
treet ; & Co.; | 











Effingham Wilson, 18, 
and all Booksellers. 


every country, city, and important place throughout the 
world, with a brief account of the principal mountains, rivers, 
ec. ney presenting several of the more valuable features of 
azett 
“ We rejoice to find that an extensive and increasing sale 
justifies the praise which we bestowed on a former edition of 
this useful work.""— Atheneum, 


WING'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; contain. 

ing distinct Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms 
throughout the World. New Edition, including the most recent 
TT Discoveries, with Preliminary Illustrations by 
HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. Greatly reduced in price, Royal ato 
ars bound: plain, 9s.; coloured outlines, 10s. 6d. ; full-coloured, 

2s 

We can very confidently recommend Mr. Ewing's Atlas as by 

ad the most elegant. oie accurate which we have seen ona simi 
arsca 





Also 0. 

Ewing's English Learner. 12th Edition. 12mo, 
2s. bound. 

Ewing’s Principles of Elocution. 26th Edition, 

12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 





UNIFORM WITH BYRON. 


Now ready, with Portrait of the Author, Third and Cheaper Edition of 


CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES 


OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


One Volume. 


Joun Murray, 


Royal 8vo. 15s. 


Albemarle-street. 





On Wednesday next, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MARY SCHWEIDLER: 
THE AMBER WITCH; 
The most interesting TRIAL for WITCHCRAFT ever known. 


From an imperfect Manuscript by her Father, ABRAHAM SCHWEIDLER, the Pastor of Coserow, in the Island of Usedom 
Translated from the German, by LADY DUFF GORDON. 


«We have read nothing in Fiction or in History, which has so completely riveted and absorbed our interest as this 


little volume ; 
Joun Murray, 


if it be a fiction, it is worthy—we can give no higher praise—of De Foe.”"—Quarterly Review. 


Albemarle-street. 





HOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST, 
Contains Editorial Cuts on topics of the day (in the ‘Comic Annual’ style), and Two Chapters of Hood’s New Novel, 
“OUR FAMILY ;” 


ALSO CONTRIBUTIONS OF VARIED INTEREST BY 


G. P. R. James, R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., 
Rulers,’ Dr. Skelton Mackenzie, L.L.D., Giddeon Shaddoe, 


F. 0. Ward, R. Browning, Andrew Winter, the Author of ‘Ireland and its 


the Mountaineer, Miss Lawrance, &c. An Article on the 


* Leader of the Opposition,’ by the ‘Author of * The Premier,’ in the last number, will be given, and a Paper on the Polka is 
especially commended to the ‘study of the Young Ladies. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., will write in the next number. 


Hewyry Rensnaw, 356, Strand; and all Booksellers. 








On the Ist of July, price 2s. 6d., Part II. of 


“Lastrumenta GCerlenasticn, 


A Series of Working Designs for the Purniture, Fittings, and Decorations of Churches 


and their 


Precincts. 


Edited by the CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH eee, COMMENTS UPON CERTAIN CRITICISMS THAT HAVE 
PPEARED ON THE WORK, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 8 Portraits, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Critical Essays, and Biographical Sketches of antevese and other Eminent Characters of 
the Present Time. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
London: SmitH Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITIONS. 








To be published concurrently with the appearance of the work in Paris, at the rate of two Parts a month. 
PART L., price ls. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


A NEW TALE. 
By M. EUGENE SUE, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris.’ 





Part II., price 2s, 


A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER, 


Illustrated with upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on WOOD of all the CHARACTERS, SCENES, 
COSTUMES, and LOCALITIES, described in this extraordinary Work, 


Executed expressly for this Edition by the first Artists in Paris, under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 





PART THE FOURTH, 
Containing Eighty full octavo pages of Letter-press, with Thirty-one Woodcuts, price Eighteenpence, 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


BEING 


A YPopular Mescription of fforeiqn Countries, 


With NOTICES of SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS of WAYFARING and SOJOURN, 
PERSONAL and HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &c. &c. 


Abundantly illustrated with Woop Exeravines, from Drawings by R. W. HERMAN. 
Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS: 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


By the Author of ‘ The Scottish Heiress.’ 





PRINTED UNIFORMLY WITH THE ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL.’ 


EVENINGS OF A WORKING MAN. 


Being the OCCUPATION of his SCANTY LEISURE. 
By JOHN OVERS. 


WITH A PREFACE RELATIVE TO THE AUTHOR, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


** Country Booksellers, who may be unable to obtain copies of the First Eprtioy, are requested to send their orders 
immediately, to insure a supply of the Sgcoyp Epit:0n, which will be ready in a few days. 





THE LATE MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S LAST NOVEL. 
Now ready at every Library, 


THE GRANDFATHER. , 


en ‘The Grandfather’ is calculated to excite regret for the writer’s premature decease, as it exhibits considerable im- 
= aie over her former works. We are inclined to place her at the very head of the Circulating Library School, with 
nM better literature and a chaster taste than the rest of her class.”—Spectator. 
iss Pickering never fails to impress salutary lessons on the hearts of her readers.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
like ener 7 greatly resembles Miss Bremer. We think ‘The Grandfather’ equal to any of her agreeable and life- 


oe Th iverpool Jou 
ne Grandfather’ is by far “the most interesting of all Miss Pickering’s novels.”"—Age and Argus. 





In a few days will be ready, in 2 vols. 


TALES OF THE CAMP AND CABINET. 


By COLONEL J, MONTMORENCY TUCKER. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 


PRINTED FOR 


Loneman, Brown, Green, & LonGMANS. 





1. English; or, the Art of Composition 


onvipincé in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By 
G. F. GRAHAM, 2nd Edition, fep. 8vo. 7s. 


2. Helps to English Grammar; or, 
Easy bxercises for Vouns C bildren. By G. P. GRAHAM, 


Author of ‘English; or, the Art of Composition.’ 19mo. 
with Wood Engravings, 3s. _ 


3. First Steps to Latin Writing: in- 


tended as a Practical Illustration of the Latin Accidence. 
To which are added, Examples on the principal Rules of 
) ge By G. F. GRAHAM. 2nd Edition, improved, 
l2mo, 4s. 


4, A Progressive Grammar of the Latin 
Language, for the Use of all Classesin Schools. By the 
Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. 12mo., 45. 6d. 


5. Latin Grammar Practice. 1, Les- 


sonsin Vocabulary; 2. Latin, made out of each ote for 
translation; 3, English for potronslation. By the Rev. 


JAMES PYCROFT, B.A, 12mo. 

6. Greek Grammar Practice. 1, Les- 
sonsin Vocabulary; 2,Greek. made out of each Mao for, 
translation; 3. English for seteuneeatien. By the Rev. 


JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 12mo. 3. 
7. An Elementary Grammar of the 
Greek Language. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Recto’ 


of the Lyceum at Hanover. lravslated by J. H. MILLAKD, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 95, 


8. Maunder’s Universal Class-Book : 
a New Series of Beative Lessons (original and selected) for 
Every Day in the Year; with Questions for Examination. 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of *The Treasury of 
Knowledge,’ &c. 2nd Edition, l2mo. 5s. 


9. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 


Theoretical and Practical. By JAMES THOMSON. L.L.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 


10. Elements of Natural History, for 


the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. LEE 
(formerly Mrs. T. E. BOW DICH), Author of * Taxidermy,” 
&c. 12mo, with 55 Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. 


11. Hamel’s French Grammar and Ex- 


ercises. A New Edition. in One Volume. jmqrored and 
enlarged. By N. LAMBERT. 12mo. 5s. LE 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Laseution, 


NEW EDITION OF COL. HAWKER ON SHOOTING. 
On Thursday next will be cree shed, 8vo. 2ls. cloth, the Ninth 


NSTRUCTIONS to Y “OU NG SPORTSMEN, 
in all that Eelates to GUNS and SHOOTING. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. HAWKE Corrected, enlarged, and improved, with 
e plates os ¢ a by Adlard and Branston, from drawings 
Varley, Dickes. & 
% “The very hest hook we have on the subject.’’— Blackwood. 
“Colonel Hawker expounds the whole vatienate of shooting 
with clearness, fulness, and vivacity."’— Edin ev. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, ee Ee aie 


NEW SERIES OF W ot ey ‘s —" 
Published this day, feap. 3vo. 6*. 6d. : 
SSAYS on NATURAL “HISTORY, chiefly 
ORNITHOLOGY, By CHARLES WATE RTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Wanderings in South America.’ Second Series, wit 
a continuation of the Autobiography of he Author. 
is racy, fresh, and characteristic work ."’— Spectator. 
London: Longman, Brown. Green, and Longmans. 
Of whom may be had, just published, the 5th edition of the 
First Series, &s. 











Just published, a new edition, 18mo. 5s. bound, : 

IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. 

the first Six Books, together with the llth and 12th, care- 
fully corrected, by 8. MAYNARD. 

The above, with the addition of the Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; and a Tyeatios on the 
Construction of the Trigonometric ai Canon. Also. a concise 
account of Logarithms, by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, °D. dD. 
F.R.S., Oxford, 25th edition, revised by 8. MAYNARD, 8vo, 
9s. bound, 

Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
bolical Form. By R. BLAKELOCK, ‘MLA. Fell. Cath. Hall, 
Camb. 18mo. 6s. clot 

London : phony & Co. ; ; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson ; Ri- 
vingtons; | Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & © 0.5 
Simpkin & Co.; Souter & Law; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Harvey mY 
Co.; B. Fellowes; Houlston & Co.; H. Washbourne; E. P.Wil- 
liams; J. Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. Cambridge: J. & 
J.J. Deighton. 





Imperial 4to. 11 plates, 21s.; or folio. tinted proofs, 31s. 
HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of _. 
KNICHTS-CRUSADERS in the TEMPLE CHURCH: 
thelr History and Restoration. By EDW. KICHARKDSON, 
seh low copies only remain. The plates have been destroyed. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Preparing, uniform with the abore., imp. 4to. 21s.; folio, tinted, 


Drawings and Descriptions of the Sarcophagi 
and Remains of the Knights-Crusaders lately discovered under 
the Effizies in the ——e e Chu = 

ubscribers’ Nam: y Mr. Rich Hales- 
place. South Lambeth, and by the principal Book and Prints 
sellers, 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PRINTED FOR 
LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 





Improved Editions of Bishop Butler’s 
Geography and Atlases. 


An Atlas of Modern Geography ; con- 


sisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index of nearly Ten 
‘Thousand Places. A New Edition, re-engraved, with cor- 
rections from the Government Surveys, and the most recent 
sources of information. Edited by the Author's Son. 8vo. 
12s. half-bound. 


A Sketch of Modern and Antient Geo- 


graphy, for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised by 
the Author's Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 


An Abridgment of the above, in the 
form of Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. 
By MARY CUNNINGHAM. Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 


An Atlas of Antient Geography ; con- 


sisting of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names, 8vo. 


12s. half-bound, 
The Antient and Modern Atlas. 4to. 


24s. half-bound. 


Outline Modern and Antient Geogra- 
phical Copy Books. 4to. 4. each, sewed. 





New Editions of Riddle’s Latin Dictionaries. 


A Complete English-Latin and Latin- 
English Dictionary. by the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Separately, The English-Latin part, 10s, 6d.; the Latin- 
English, 21s. 


r r , x . . 

The Young Scholar’s English-Latin 
and Latin-English Dictionary. Third Edition, square 12mo. 
12s. bound. 

Separately, The English-Latin part, 5s. 6¢.; the Latin- 
English, 7s. 

“ Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our language ; 
and we rejoice to hear that in our principal schools it is fast 
superseding all others. The Abridgment is a careful con- 
densition of the original.""—Atheneum, 





Brasse’s Gradus by Major and Valpy. 
A Greek Gradus; or, a Greek, Latin, 


and English Prosodial Lexicon: containing the Latin and 
English Interpretaticns of all Words which occur in the 
Greek Poets, with the Quantity of the Syllables verified by 
Authorities. By the late Dr. BRASSE. With Synopsis of 
the Greck Metres, by Dr. MAJOR. Second Edition, revised 





~~ cranes by the Rev. F. E. J. VALPY, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 
cloth. 
.“* Valpy’s edition of Brasse’s Greek Gradus may be con- 
sidered as Tiiz BOOK for the student of Greek poetry.” 
Spectator. 





Dr. Giles’s Greek Lexicon. 
A Lexicon of the Greek Language, for 


the Use of Colleges and Schools; containing—1. A Greek- 


| 


Enzlish Lexicon, combining the advantages of an Alphabe- | 


tical and Derivative arrangement; —2. 


An English-Greek | 


Lexicon, more copious than any that has yet appeared. To | 


which is pretixed, a Concise Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. J. A. GILES, L.L.D., late Fellow of 
C, C, College, Oxon. Second Edition, with Corrections, 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 
The English-Greek Lexicon (separately), 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
a This is a worthy companion to * Riddle'’s Latin Diction- 
ary,’ containing all the information necessary to a student.” 
Atheneum, 





Barker’s Lempriere, revised by Cauvin. 


° 9 ° “ee 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
Abridged for Public and Private Schools of both ‘Sexes. By 
the late KE. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. New Edition, 
revised and corrected throughout. By J. CAUVIN, A.M. 
8vo. 12s. bound. 


*«* This is the only edition containing all the most recent 
improvements and additions of Professor Anthon aad other 
eminent scholars; and it is hoped that it will be distinguished 
from all other editions of Lempriere, which, though larger 
in size, contain a large quantity of matter not calculated to 
assist the scholar, and which has been purposely expunged 
from this edition, thus diminishing the expense of the work 
without injuring its utility as an elementary school-book. 
All indelicacies, both in matter and language, have been 
carefully avoided. 





Nesbit’s Mensuration Improved. 
A Treatise on Practical Mensuration : 


containing the most approved Methods of Drawing Geome- 
trical Figures; Mensuration of Superficies; Land Survey- 
ing ; Mensuration of Solids; the Use of the Carpenter's Kule; 
‘limber Measure, in which is shown the Method of Measur- 
ing and Valuing standing Timber; Artificers’ Works illus- 
trated by the Dimensions and Contents of a House; a Dic- 
tionary of the Terms used in Architecture, &c. By A, 
N&SBIT. | Twelfth Edition, enlarged and greatly improved, 
with veate ng Practical Examples, and nearly 300 Wood- 
2mo. 6s. bo 


cuts. und, 
KEY. Seventh Edition, 12mo. 5s, bound. 





Lendon ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


(12 


Neo @orks and recent Bublications. 





1. The Illuminated Books of the 
Middle Ages. A History of Illuminated 
Booksfrom the IVth to the X VIIth Century. 
By Henry Nort Humpureys. Illustrated 
by Specimens from the most celebrated 
MSS. printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours. 
Part 1, imperial 4to, 12s.; large paper, 
imperial folio, 21s. 


Robert Southey’s Poetical Works, 


complete in One Volume. 21s. 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 
complete in One Volume. 21s. 


Webster and Parkes’s Encyclopedia 
of Domestic Economy. 50s. 


5. Passages from Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary. Morocco (old style), 42s.; bds. 18s. 


Sir Robert Adair’s Memoir of His 


Mission to the Court of Vienna. 18s. 


Lord King’s Speeches and Writings. 
With Memoir by Earl Forrescur. 12s, 


Mr. Macaulay's Critical and Histo- 


rical Essays. 3 vols. 36s, 


Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. fifth Edition. 10s. Gd. 
10. Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. 4 vols. 48s. 


11. 


Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. portrait, 36s. 


ae 


13. 


Bishop Horsley’s Criticism. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, 30s. 


The Rey. Ch. B. Tayler’s Margaret, 


or the Pearl. 6s. 


14. 


Ser- 


Tractarianism not of God. 
mons, by the Rev. Ch. B. Tayler. 
[ Nearly ready. 


Amy Herbert. By a Lady. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Seweit, 2 vols. 9s. 


William Howitt’s Rural Life of 
England. Third Edition. 21s. 


The Rose of Tistelon. 


Swedish of Emirre Canxéy. 


From the 
2 vols. 21s. 


Mrs. Lee’s (formerly Mrs. Bow- 
dich) Elements of Natural History. 7s. 6d. 


20. Waterton’s Essays on Natural His- 


tory. Second Series. 6s. Gd. 


21. Christian Fragments. By Dr. Joun 


Borns. 5s. 


George Walker’s Chess Studies, 
comprising 1,000 Games. 10s. Gd. 


22. 





WORKS OF EDUCATION, 


Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


Interlinear Translations. 


FOR SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND PERSONS 
WISHING TO RECOVER THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
OF LATIN AND GREER, 


LOCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN. 
STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching former}, 

ractised in all Public Schools.—The Series consists of the fof. 
lowing Interlinear ‘Translations; with the original Text, in 
which the quantity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted; critical 
and explanatory Notes, &c. &c. ' 

“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping to. 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as may be learned 
otherwise, easily and delightfully. in one year.’’"— Milton, 

* means of these Works, that excellent System of 
Tuition is effectually restored which was established by Dean 
Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul's Schoo} 
and was then enjoined by Authority of the State to be adopte: 
in all other Public Seminaries of Learning throughout the king. 
dom. Each volume, 2s. 6d. 

Latin. 
Phedrus’s Fables of A°sop. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

OO * 
Virgil's Acneid. Book I. 


P Greek, 
. 1. Lucian’s Dialogues. Selec. 
2. s 
3. ok I, 
4. Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 
5. 
6. 


tions. 
2. The Odes of Anacreon. 
3. Homer’s Iliad. Book J, 
4. Parsing Lessons to Homer, 
Memorabilia, 





Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. | > Aenoghon's 
LD 


a y * j ; la. * . * 
1 peitme : Life of Agricola.) . Herodotus’s Histories, Se. 
lections. 


Ttalian. | 


French. 
Stories from Italian Writers, Al-| Sismondi; the Battles of Cressy 
fieri, Baretti, Castiglione, &c. | victiers, 


; German. 3 
Stories from German Writers. 
The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general 
Principle and Authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at 


large in 

An Essay, explanatory of the System. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 

The London Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


The London Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


Interpaged Translations. 
VIRGIL’S AENEID. The First Six Books, 


with an interpaged Translation, line for line, and numerous 
Notes. Second Edition, !2mo. 6s. 6d, 
HOMER'S ILIAD. The First Six Books, with 


an interpaged Translation, line for line, and numerous Notes, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 





English Hebrew Interlinear. 
THE BOOK of GENESIS, in English Hebrew, 


accompanied by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the 
same as the authorised English Version, Philological Notes, and 
a Grammatical Introduction. By WILLIAM GREENFIELD, 
M.R.A.S. Fourth Edition, svo. 8s. cloth. 

—— The same, with the Original Text in 
Hebrew characters atthe end. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 





For Teaching Singing. 
TIE SINGING-MASTER. Third Edition, 


8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
No. 1. First Lessons in Singing and the Notation 
of Music oe ee ee ee 20. Od. 
2. Rudimeits of the Science of Harmony 1 6 
3. First Class Tune Book .. ee - 1 6 
4. Second Class ‘Tune Book es - - 2 6 
5. Hymn Tune Book ee ° a 26 


*,* Any part may be had separately. 
The Music may also be had, printed on Cards, price 2d. each 
Card, or ‘I'wenty-five for 3s. 


SCHOOL MUSIC; or, SONGS and HYMNS 
from the SINGING MASTER; comprising _76 Moral Songs for 
Children, arranged to Popular Airs, and 70 Psalms and Hymns, 
with their appropriate Tunes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY; or, Domestic Re- 
creation in Part Singing. A Selection of favourite old Glees, 
Rounds, and Canons: arranged to words suitable for Families 
and Schools. By HELEN 8S, HERSCHELL, Second Edition, 
8vo. oblong, 2s. 6d. 





For Teaching Drawing. 


LINEAL DRAWING COPIES for the 
EARLIEST INSTRUCTION. Comprising 200 Subjects on 
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REVIEWS 


Travels in European Russia, §c. in 1840-41— 
[Reise im Europiischen Russland]. Von J. 
H. Blasius. Brunswick, Westermann; Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate. 


Books of travels in Russia have been somewhat 
over-proportionate of late, yet we welcome this 
addition to our means of becoming acquainted 
with the people of that country. ‘The Russian 
terror, so zealously maintained by some of our 
journalists, is certainly on the decline, and yet 
we hardly feel as friendly as we desire towards 
the inhabitants of that vast country, whom we 
have judged upon scanty evidence and by ill- 
favoured specimens. Certainly, if the Russian 
be dangerous to European civilization—if, as it 
has been said, we are to look towards the Uralian 
Mountains for visions of approaching invasion— 
some endeavours towards a friendly acquaint- 
ance will leave us satisfied that we have done 
our duty towards a country which refuses to be 
civilized, or to cherish a fellow-feeling with the 
rest of Europe. In this spirit, Prof. Blasius offers 
his volume, and we think his observations will 
be found interesting. 

The principal objects of the Professor’s jour- 
ney were commercial and scientific, but he found 
leisure to make many observations on human 
life and manners, in addition to his geological 
and zoological notices. It is amusing to fin¢ 
the author, in his preface, excusing all his an- 
thropological remarks, by telling us that ‘man 
is also a production of nature, and, as such, de- 
serving of attention.” A very good apology for 
philanthropy! Let us only hive as rational a 
cultivation bestowed upon the people as upon 
our asparagus and brocoli, and we shall need no 
more romantic schemes of benevolence. 

On reaching St. Petersburgh, our traveller 
had, of course, to submit to the tedious inquisi- 
tion of the passport system. This seems to have 
o* him a little out of humour with the city of 

eter the Great. He complains of the cold glare 
of the granite quays and gilded cupolas, ‘‘throw- 
ing back the warmth as well as the light of the 
sun;” and of the incongruous masses of archi- 
tecture, looking as if they did not belong to the 
ground upon which they stand. ‘ Romulus, 
Tamerlane, and Constantine, are here,” says 
he; “Rome and Holland, Byzantium and 
the Mongolian Steppes, join hands across 
these marshes on the banks of the Neva.” 
From St. Petersburgh he travelled to Vitegra; 
and he commends the Russian peasantry for 
their knowledge of the surrounding localities, 
and readiness to afford information on matters 
of natural history. The monotony of the pro- 
spect powerfully impresses his imagination :— 

It is characteristic of the North, that all which 
Nature produces here appears in vast expansion, 
One who comes from the south, where he has been 
accustomed to find a novelty at every step, fresh 
plants and various birds at every turn, must be 
strongly impressed with the contrast here. Not only 
the oppressive masses of light in summer, the long 
dark nights of winter, the endless marshes and moors 
produce this impression; but every living thing, and 
even the inanimate earth contributes to the same 
effect. It seems as if each peculiar kind of growth 
would despotically engross the whole territory. Here 
18 Immense wealth in both inanimate masses and 
living beings, but a poverty of ideas seems to force 
nature to eternal repetitions. With nature man 
changes here, and not only the living, but the dead 
Preserve the characteristics of the region. We saw 
gtave-yards in the open country. A desolate sand- 
bank, planted with a few solitary pines and black 
Wooden crosses, marks the spot, far away from all the 
dwellings of men. The dead are left in all the soli- 


second time to the lonely grave-mound. When the 
wind has swept away the withered wreath from the 
cross, the pine-cones alone make melody over the 
grave never watered but with the rain. 

From Vitegra our traveller made an excur- 
sion down the Andoma to Lake Onega, and 
witnessed, on his return, a splendid phenomenon 
of the climate. 

Towards evening, we proceeded up the river in 
our two barks. It was a night without a parallel 
instance in my experience. At first, the brightness, 
cheerfulness, and quiet of surrounding nature inspired 
our little company, and one voice after another broke 
out in song. Our seamen were roused by our ex- 
ample, and soon our German songs were exchanged 
for their Russian melodies. From the obscure fishing 
hamlets, which we passed by, answers were returned 
to us in the same melancholy strains. At last, the 
northern heavens were clouded, and then it grew 
brighter again. The clouds all glowed with the 
northern radiance, and burning streaks of crimson 
reached upwards to the zenith. The heavens were 
overflowed with mighty flames, and the whole earth 
was veiled in fire. Our songs died away, and our 
| passage took a silent and gloomy character. Only 
| the nightingale, which here reaches her polar boun- 
| dary, endeavoured in vain to restore to the prospect 
_ its former cheerfulness; her song seemed unsuited to 
| the scene, and the masses of fiery splendour around 
| seemed to overpower her melodious spirit. 
| From Vitegra the Professor travelled to 
| Kyrillof, famous for the convent founded by 
| St. Cyrill, the Winifred of Northern Russia, to 
| Which, under his guidance, we shall introduce 
| our readers, as one of the curiosities of the Greek 
, Church. In 4.p. 1389 St. Cyrill retired to the 
| solitudes near the White Sea, for the purpose of 
| private devotion; and, being joined by several 
| like-disposed men, founded this convent which 
bears his name, and gave it rules. Among 
other things, all talking during divine service, 
all strong drinks and philosophical inquiries, are 
strictly forbidden. The convent soon rose into 
great repute and princely patronage, became a 
refuge for the persecuted and a defence against 





repelled the onsets of Tartar hordes. 

A powerful hand extends itself from this convent 
into Russian history. An active Christianity, works 
of benevolence, and devoted patriotism, have diffused 
themselves from these walls over the whole of north- 
ern Russia.....After bathing in the lake, we went 
into the convent, where divine service was going on 
in one of the churches. As I did not understand a 
word of the Russian sermon, which one of the monks 
was reading, I gazed with curiosity upon the Sunday 
dresses of the women who were present. Greater 
contrasts in costume could hardly be put on. All 
that was splendid seemed to strive upwards, leay- 
ing the lower parts in neglect. The head is decked 
with gold and silver, high combs,and numerous pearls; 
golden chains and strings of pearls ornament the neck 
and fall down upon the bosom, and yet, at the bottom 
of all the silken vestments, you discover that the 
people are barefooted, or, at best, wear very poor 
apologies for shoes. 
can say nothing... .. After service the Abbot attended 
us. He was a man of about fifty, a strong and almost 
rustic figure, with a face of ruddy brown, and an un- 
common openness and ease in his expression and 





place of the holy Cyrill, a miserable, low block-hut, 
in which a man could hardly stand upright. Though 
it is only distinguished from other block-huts by its 


1398, if only it can be proved that pine-wood would 


the foes of Russia, stood several sieges, and twice | 











| 


wretchedness, no antiquarian will deny it the date of | 


| 


endure so long. There stood the cross which the holy | 


man bore, and the cup from which he drank hangs by 

an old chain close by the holy fountain. He showed 
| us, too, the other articles of furniture belonging to the 
| saint, and remarked, “ These are not for us, for the 
present generation! We go about decked with gold 
and gems; but that is all right, for we are no saints 
like the great Cyrill.” We were next led into the 
principal church. From the floor to the roof it is 





tude of nature; no footpath leads the survivors a | covered with rich decorations—gold, silver, precious 





stones, and saintly figures. Among the last, the 
legends of the founder occupy the largest space. 
Here he is represented feeding the poor, healing the 
sick, and sheltering the destitute. Several of these 
figures are certainly of ancient date, and yet it would 
not be easy to discriminate between them and those 
of modern days, as all the monastic painters adhere 
closely to the style and colouring of the originals, 
imitating the brown shades cast by time over the 
hands and faces of the old pictures. Almost every 
monk and every nun in Russia paints, and all labour 
to produce the same saints in the same situations. 
The Abbot showed us the rich coffin of gold and 
silver wherein rest the earthly remains of the saint, 
to this day efficacious in wonder working, of which a 
pale young monk told us many striking instances, 
We saw the saint’s coarse garments, his bag, his 
sheepskin, and the chain he wore for a girdle, which 
looks just like a chain of the nineteenth century. 
He who would doubt of the authenticity of these 
relics must be ignorant of the truth that the genuine 
relics are those that have the living idea connected 
with them. Before this coffin that greatest of tyrants, 
Ivan, the Cruel, fell down on his knees, and here 
he longed, amid the corpses of those whom he had 
persecuted and murdered, to end his days as a pious 
monk. We next glanced through the armoury, which 
has been despoiled of many of its trophies, but is still 
rich in old weapons, axes, halberts, swords of various 
patterns, and shirts of mail. The convent library 
once possessed many manuscripts of historical im- 
portance, but most of them have been scattered. 
Even the founder of the institution played some part 
in literature, and the convent seems to have been once 
friendly towards letters, though its inmates were so 
strictly warned to beware of philosophy. The Abbot, 
however, seemed to be but little attached to litera- 
ture. He handed us an old Russian manuscript, but, 
unfortunately, he placed it before us in an inverted 
position, which the young monk, slifitly blushing, 
rectified. The Abbot then accompanied us to the 
convent wall, and took leave of us with his benedic- 
tion and pious wishes. Next, the town church attracted 
us by its neat and cheerful aspect. At its entrance 
we found an old white-headed man standing, with 
withered face, hollow eyes, and an almost spectral 
expression. He was the founder of the church, He 
had retired from business with half a million, had 
built this church, and now found his greatest pleasure 
in performing the sexton’s duties, and guarding his 
own burial-place; which, against law and precedent, 
was allotted to him inside thechurch. This seemed 
to me a religious turn of mind, recalling the Middle 
Ages, and belonging to the East; but the Greek 
Church affords many striking instances of it. Yet 
the first admiration of such apparent piety is liable 
to correction, by a second thought, on the numerous 
similar actions which have arisen out of the alarms 
of conscience ; and Russia has had many examples of 
such piety. What ruler ever exceeded the enormi- 
ties of Ivan the Cruel, and yet who cast himself 
more obediently in the dust before offended Heaven? 
who built more churches and convents than this re- 
proach of humanity? The religious ideas of the 
Greek Church, which place all the value of piety in 
the strict fultilment of the prescribed external cere- 
monies, favour such delusions, Well may the Greek 


Of their stockings, of course, I | worship be styled “ performing service,” for it is, in 


deed,a real religious toil, One would think that its law 
must be, “in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou gain 
food from heaven.’’ The whole congregation is in 
perpetual motion, crossing, kneeling, prostrating 


manners. He first led us to the original dwelling- | themselves until their foreheads touch the floor. For 


these purposes the interior of the church is quite 
open and unencumbered with seats, Meanwhile, the 
Pope (asecular priest) mechanically reads a sermon 
or recites the liturgy. The first view of such a service 
is the most favourable, for afterwards it is anything 
but edifying to see how the people go through their 
religious exercises, as if doing a sum in addition, not 
only counting their kneelings and prostrations, but 
measuring the angles of their devout postures, and 
estimating the length of the crosses they make; else 
how could they, in the intervals of their performances 
of this kind, chatter carelessly with their neighbours 
till the paroxysm comes upon them again? The 
women are great proficients in the work, for they 
contrive to carry on the pious process of kneeling and 
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crossing while gratifying their love of gossip and ob- 
servation at the same time. 

Our traveller next visited the neighbouring | 
nunnery, and found the paintings of the nuns | 
surpassing, in their peculiar manner, the pro- 
ductions of that mystic school of German 
painters who affirm that we must look to the 
Christian paintings before Raphael’s time for 
orthodox and religious feeling. In this style, | 
he observes, stiff, bald, and quaint as it is, the | 
nuns have a skill that leaves their theoretic and | 
studious imitators in the distance. The number | 
of paintings of this class is so vast in Russia, | 
where 400 convents of monks and 100 nunne- 
ries are engaged in their production, that the 
Professor warns his fellow-countrymen, the dis- 
ciples of the saintly school of painting, against 
remaining in a field already so well occupied. 

The Professor now proceeded to Vologda, 
and thence to Ustiug Velikoi, where he made 
some stay, and had good opportunities to ob- 
serve the simple life and habits of the Russian 
people. On his journey, he again remarks on 
the dull monotonous character of the scenery (if 
such a word can be allowed), but it seems that 
music has charms to dispel ennui even from such 
a dreary region. 

Our solitude was felt oppressive on the Suchona 
river. When night came on we were cut off from all 
the living world, and seemed buried in the narrow 
valley of the river as in an open coffin, with only a 
slip of sky to gaze upon. After weeks listening to 
nothing but the bells of eur horses and the screams 
of the driver, this deep solitude is a welcome refresh- 
ment. In a few hours of its silence all the tumultuous 
impressions of the past melt away, and all our feelings 
rest in the present calm. But we are not made for 
the great and uninterrupted impressions of nature ; 
and, at last, the perpetual blue sky becomes a weari- 
ness to our sight. If any impression of nature can 
produce a total apathy of all sentiments, it must be 
the perpetual glaring light of a northern summer. 
The whole day is filled with one glowing sun every- 
where, and the short night is sultry. Then the hea- 
vens still glow, and moon and stars are absorbed in 
the monotonous light. Everything is seen indistinctly, 
as if covered with a mysterious gauzy veil. The 
worst feature of all is, that nowhere can you find any 
contrast ; for every tree, as well as every man, like 
Peter Schlemihl, seems to have lost its shadow. 
Corporeal objects, with their faint outlines, stand like 
spectres before us, and every visible thing partakes 
of the mysterious. If we find among the Eastern 
people a character approaching to habitual apathy, 
no doubt it may be fairly attributed to the constant 
unvarying impressions of surrounding nature, espe- 
cially when we consider how powerful these must be 
when they exert an unbroken influence upon the 
native mind from earliest childhood. In this region 
of Suchona, the people, when not engaged in field 
labour, sink into the heaviest indolence within their 
houses. Their highest exercise is to go to the window 
or the door. Even the youths among them seem to 
have little disposition to sport. We observed no 
social and rural amusements, even on Sundays. And 
yet the people are not altogether phlegmatic: as soon 
as they are at their work—when the fisherman has 
hold of his rudder, and the peasant grasps the reins 
—they are transformed into new men, and pursue 
their avocations with the voice of melody. This 
disposition to cheer their labours with songs is remark- 
ably powerful among the Russians here, and even 
rises to a sort of improvisation, of which we had a 
striking instance among the boatmen on the Suchona. 

Among our boatmen was a powerful young man, with 
bright eyes and great animation in his aspect, who 
took the tenor in several quartetts and canons. His 
father, an old veteran, who seemed to sympathize 
magically with every turn of thought and feeling in 
his son, led the bass, while two others filled up the 
harmony. In their canons they showed such a just 
feeling for harmony, and such science in their fugues, 
that we could hardly believe it the production of 
nature, and yet these men had never left the banks 
of the Suchona. Their music was accompanied with 
ballads and romances, which the youth improvised for 
the occasion with great cleverness, His imagination 


| 


produced romantic stories of kings and princes and fair 
princesses, in splendid palaces, where was perpetual 
feast and glorious array: then he contrived to unite his 
own feelings with the fiction, told how he had been 
invited to the palace, and had received encourage- 
ment from the princess; but no! he would prove true 
to his lowly fisher maiden in the little black hut by 
his native river. His companions could not help 
applauding his poetic success. 

His stay at Ustiug Velikoi gave the author 
good opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the characteristics of the Greek Church in this 
part of Russia, and his sketch seems fair and 
intelligent. 

As change of churches is, just now, so fashion- 
able, while the éclat of the pilgrimage from Ox- 
ford to Rome is worn away by frequent examples, 
our young ecclesiastics, who seek novelty, should 
fairly consider the claims of the Greek Church, 
which, in several respects, are worthy of at- 
tention. 

Here I came into contact with the clergy. It is 
customary for them, at certain times, to perform do- 
mestic worship with each member of their flock. 
The pope, or secular priest, at such times, comes with 
some of his subordinates, bearing saintly images and 
the crucifix, and sings mass in the house. Whoever 
desires to be known for piety, or feels the need of 
such offices, can, for a small sum, call in the help of 
the clergy at any time. Our landlord, in whose house 
I was very ill, had no high reputation for fair dealing 
among his neighbours. A portrait of him, in my 
chamber, was written all over with his characteristics, 
and not one good one could be found among them, 
Yet he was famous for the employment which he 
afforded to the clergy, often requiring their services 
more than once in the week. As I lay, half conscious 
with feverish fantasy, I heard « strange monotonous 
singing constantly in my ears, day and night; at 
last I seemed to hear it more distinctly, and, sud- 
denly, awoke from my reverie. Close by my bed 
stood a tall athletic figure, with a rosy face, a long 
flaxen beard, and long hair hanging about his shoul- 
ders. Over my bed hung a picture of the Virgin, 
beaming with gold and silver, with folded hands and 
eyes upraised to heaven. In the same attitude, stood 
the Pope beside me, unceasingly repeating his formu- 
lary, “Gospodin pomilui!” I soon discovered that 
he was in haste to despatch me to heaven. Though 
I could not judge how far this kindness might be ne- 
cessary, I felt moved by this instance of benevolence 
and toleration. I called for some persons in the next 
apartment to tell the saintly man that I wasa heretic, 
and did not mean to die just then; but he would not 
be hindered in his kind purpose towards a sick here- 
tic, so before he left me he blessed me thrice, made a 
cross over me, and, as he went out of the room, cast 
back a kindly look upon me. To a western Euro- 
pean there seems to be a contradiction in the station 
and character of the Russian clergy. The priest in 
his canonical dress, and during the performance of 
his sacred offices, is in the highest authority. Where- 
ever he appears, all bow before him, cross themselves, 
and even cast themselves at his feet; but let him 
only put off his official robes, and he is instantly re- 
duced to a nullity. In the very same house where he 
has just performed his sacred functions he will not be 
even tolerated by the company, and the very peasant 
who meets him in the street considers such a ren- 
counter a token of some bad luck, and expectorates 
as soon as he sees him, in hopes of turning away the 
misfortune. It must be confessed that the station of 
the secular clergy, or popes, in Russia, is not respect- 
able; yet the contempt that attaches itself to the 
men seems to have no influence upon the offices 
which they perform. This apparent contradiction 
has a twofold cause. Their reverence for clerical 
sanctity arises from the childish religious notions 
of the Russian people. Their idea of religion re- 
duces it to a very simple matter of attention to out- 
ward ceremonies, and with internal thoughts they do 
not trouble themselves. This mode of viewing the 
matter is truly characteristic of the people, and forms 
the bond of unity throughout the whole line of Rus- 
sian Church history. Most of the contentions of the 
Russian Church have been about fasts, the formalities 
of crossing, the consecration of churches, and the 
signs of clerical honours, With the tiresome and 


fruitless disputes of the West about points of abstract 
divinity, the Russian Church has had little to do, 
The positive ordinances of the Church are so purely 
and entirely regarded as positive dogmas that they are 
in no danger of falling into controversy with any sys. 
tem of philosophy or natural religion. Thus we find 
the Greek Church in Russia, from the oldest times, 
remaining at the same point of developement. The 
greatest strictness in the observance of forms procures 
the greatest religious justification and satisfaction, 
The priest, as a necessary instrument for their per- 
formance, maintains his official dignity. To the pre- 
servation of uniformity the law contributes, which 
forbids all original preaching among the clergy, lest 
in their comments on Scripture they should get astray 
into subtleties and contradictions. By this rule, the 
people are accustomed to regard their priest, entirely 
neglecting his personal character, as an authorized 
instrument under the control of a supreme power, 
As a man, the pope is subject to the judgment of the 
peasant; but when arrayed in his official dress, he rises 
fur above all private opinions. If the clergy of the 
present day in Russia stand low, for personal quali- 
ties, in public estimation, the past is to be blamed for 
it as well as the present; for the mental requirements 
made of the clergy have always been so low that 
they cannot be accounted educated men. When a 
foreigner wishes to learn the Russian language, he is 
advised to find his quarters with a pope, where he 
will be sure to hear nothing else. And if the idle 
mode of life of the secular priest leads him to sensual 
pleasures, the error lies in his situation, which ex- 
cludes him from all mental interest and activity. It 
must be considered, too, that the secular priest in 
country-places is generally dependent upon the rude 
peasantry, and must accommodate himself to their 
modes of living if he would be comfortable among 
them. When divine service is over, the peasant goes 
to the Kabak, and soon drinks himself under the 
table; and if his priest is not willing to do the same, 
he is reckoned proud and unsociable, and must be 
content with the meanest pay for his services, In 
this abandonment of all independent inquiry and 
conviction, there is no ground for the developement 
of any manly and virtuous character. The personal 
character of the clergy is the natural consequence of 
his dependence upon traditional authority, which 
deprives him of every disposition to cultivate a will 
or a way of his own. As the wives of the popes are 
equally uneducated, there is no hope of a better 
progeny in these conditions. Only in a few convents 
are exceptions to be found to this character of the 
Russian-Greek clergy. From its exclusive regard 
to the external ceremonies of religion, we may partly 
explain the toleration of this Church with respect to 
varieties of opinion. What other sect can boast that, 
like the Russians at Tépperdorfe, near Moscow, they 
provide Christian burial for unknown strangers and 
celebrate masses for the souls of men whose names, 
origin, and creeds they know nothing of? No people 
manifest more reverence for consecrated places than 
the Russians. Whenever they see a church or 4 
church-spire, near or distant, they stop to uncover 
their heads and cross themselves. The dimensions 
of the crosses they make vary with their stations, de- 
creasing in proportion to their respectability; and I 
have seen gentlemen make their tiny crosses under 
the cover of arranging their cravats. 


Our traveller confirms preceding accounts of 
the love of spirituous liquors prevalent among 
the Russian peasantry, and describes the Kabak, 
or Gecn-een, as a formidable rival to the 
Church :— 

At every festival, the natural course of the people is 
from mass to the Kabak. At the door the peasant 
counts his cash, reckons how much he can afford to 
drink, and takes his dose at one deep draught. The 
effect is speedy, and, as the Kabak cannot accommo 
date many, the drunkards are carried into the street 
to lie there until they recover their senses. On the 
morning after a festival the roads are strewn with 
drunken sleeping men, and no one notices the cus 
tomary scene. As surely as the bells, on the preced- 
ing day, ring ina festival, so certainly this is its con 
clusion. This drunken disposition extends to the 
women as well as the men. Of course, the Kabak 
keepers are prosperous people; and if, in any poor 
little town, you meet a female dreesed in silk or sat”, 
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you may be sure it is the landlady. The brandy is 
often adulterated, though the apothecaries have au- 
thority to examine it from time to time; but the 
Jandlord of the Kabak takes care to supply the ap- 
inted inspector with liquor sent to his own house so 
|jberally, that he has ample opportunity to test its 
qualities, by experiments upon his own person, with- 
out the trouble of going to the shop. The honesty of 
the peasantry is remarkable: no one in Ustiug can 
remember when a peasant was convicted of theft. 
Of this honesty we have a proof just opposite our 
house, where a market-maiden, who keeps a stall, 
sits regularly, totally drunk, one afternoon in every 
week. Her customers take what they want from the 
stall, and pay down the proper money, so that she 
loses nothing during her sleep. Many of the customs 
of the people here have an originality which has, 


long since, vanished from the interior of Russia. | 


Among other customs of this kind, the young maidens 
who are willing to find husbands come to a bride-show 
in Ustiug at certain seasons: bringing their dowries 
with them, they travel in carts or in boats, and exhi- 
bit themselves, with all their treasures, in the market- 
place. The marriageable young men proceed to the 
exhibition, and choose, according to the weight of 
the dowry and their personal inclinations, their brides 
at first sight. These willing wives, as they generally 
come from the cguntry by the Jug and Suchona rivers, 
are here denominated the “ Upswimmers.” 

An account of the mode of conversion age 
tised upon the yy or oe. a sporadic tribe of 
people, expert in hunting, and formerly ad- 
dicted to several natural superstitions, is amus- 
ing. The process may, at least, be commended 
for its conciseness, though it reminds one of 
Lichtenbergh’s caricature of the Jesuits in China 
initiating a crowd of natives into the faith with 
a fire-engine. 

The south-west Syrgaenees were made acquainted 
with Christianity towards the close of the Middle 
Ages: the north-east tribes were converted during 
the reign of the Empress Elizabeth. The mode in 
which Christianity was introduced among them suf- 
ficiently accounts for the slow progress it has made. 
In those parts of the country there are still standing 
some great wooden crosses, which explain this method 
of conversion, They were inscribed all over with 
the doctrines of Christianity, but, unfortunately, the 
Syrgaenees of that time could not read. Beside 
every cross a soldier was stationed, whose duty it was 
to see that the newly-converted Christian neophytes 
did not neglect their religious exercises. Every morn- 
ing this armed minister led the Syrgaenees up to the 
cross, and made them kneel and cross themselves 
conformably to the rules laid down. This they did 
readily, and returned to their homes quite satisfied 
of their orthodoxy. It is natural to suppose that 
since that time they have made some additions to the 
technicalities of their religious performances ; but it 
is doubtful if they are, virtually, any better Christians 
than they were before their conversion. 

_ From Ustiug our traveller set out on a hunt- 
Ing excursion with several Russian officers, 
among whom was the School-Inspector for the 
eastern part of the province of Vologda. This 
age seems to enjoy a pleasant sinecure. 

e has, once or twice in a year, to look at the 
schools in his division, just to assure himself of 
their existence, and the rest of his time is quite 
hisown. A Russian Inspector of Schools is by 
ho means expected to be a practical man. 

It seems that we must go to the north-east of 
Russia for a genial social people :— 

Sometimes we turned into one of the huts of the 
peasantry for a night’s shelter. Everywhere we were 
received with the utmost kindness by these people. 
This hospitable character belongs to the north, and 
18 not to be found in the inner parts of Russia. The 
bearded boor of the north will yield up his only 
toom and all its furniture, for the accommodation of 
his guest, and scarcely think of any pay; but no 
Sooner are you south of the Volga, and in the land 
of the Muscovites, than you must lay down your 
cash for every step and movement of the hand in 
your service, and pay more for the boiling of your 
kettle than for your dinner in the north. 


ficiency of animal and vegetable life. Countless 
myriads of the migratory birds are seen winging 
their way towards the south in July and August. 
All the varieties of grain which middle Europe 
produces, are here easily cultivated with suc- 
cess; indeed, Russia seems to enjoy a soil ex- 
ceedingly favourable to agriculture. The failure 
of some crops, in wet harvests, might be reme- 
died by a more extended cultivation of the 
potato, which could not fail of success. The 
forests have suffered greatly from careless man- 
agement. 

On the whole, the Professor seems to have 

found charms even in the generally monotonous 
| region, and bade farewell to Ustiug and its sur- 
rounding localities with regret, in the season 
|when the signs of coming winter appeared, 
| when the nights began to look like nights, and 
| shed welcome refreshment over the frame of the 
| summer-weary traveller. 
| Often have we looked back on the forests and the 
men of the north, and remembered with gratitude 
the days we passed in Vitegra, Kyrillof, Kubensky, 
and Ustiug, our passages on the Andoma and the 
Suchona, the Jug and the Dvyina rivers, and our 
travels through the lonely woods. At Vologda we 
left behind us the northern forests, and their simple, 
hearty, and honest men, and began to observe other 
aspects of nature and human life in Russia. In 
Markowa we saw, for the first time in Russia, since 
leaving Petersburgh, beggars and vagabonds; and, 
ere long, a band of prisoners under a strong military 
guard, passed by,—a sight we had never witnessed 
in the north. 

On the whole, we can recommend these 
volumes, as containing notices interesting to the 
naturalist, and affording the reader some plea- 
sure in the contemplation of these northern 
people, whose lives, though they afford but 
scanty materials to the literary tourist, are sus- 
tained in tolerable comfort, and even happiness, 
through the bright summers and dreary winters 
of their native region. 











Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. Philadel- 

phia, Penington; London, Wiley & Putnam. 
We have before given our decided opinion of Mrs. 
Butler’s genius as a poet (Nos. 229 & 494)—that 
opinion at first cautiously expressed, but, on 
further evidence, strongly pronounced. There 
is a masculine strength and vigour in her verses, 
not a little remarkable in an age when men are 
proud to write effeminately, so delicately do 
they go, and so softly do they tread, like the 
Hebrew ladies of old, when they affect the poetic 
character. Many are the smooth meaningless 
verses that are published; few that are rough 
and bristling with significance. An excessive 
polish has planed away the distinction between 
the strong and weak; and they both almost 
uniformly approach us in the same guarded and 
careful manner, as if they were afraid that 
nature should make herself be seen or heard, 
Nothing that Mrs. Butler has written is charge- 
able with this fault—she and Joanna Baillie 
have stood aloof from this trifling tendency— 
and, having studied under severe masters in the 
poetic art, have presented us with some stern 
efforts of hard thinking and robust feelings, 
which have occasionally startled the white- 
gloved critic of the modern school of maudlin 
minstrelsy, and alarmed not a few of its mem- 
bers with the re-apparition of that sounder and 
healthier taste which made joyous the elder 
bards. 

The poems before us are lyrical, descriptive, 
and didactic, with some few sonnets; but are all 
alike distinguished by an earnestness of purpose 
and energy of style. The following stanzas are 
perfect in their way :— 

Oh! turn those eyes away from me! 


Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays; 
And though they beam so tenderly, 








In these northern regions there is no de- 


I feel I tremble ‘neath their gaze, 


Oh, turn those eyes away! for though 
To meet their glance 1 may not dare, 
I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there. 


Nor are the following blank verses deficient 
In merit :— 
A Wish. 

Oh! that I were a fairy sprite to wander 

In forest paths, o’erarched with oak and beech ; 
Where the sun's yellow light, in slanting rays, 
Sleeps on the dewy moss: what time the breath 

Of early morn stirs the white hawthorn boughs, 

And fills the air with showers of snowy blossoms. 

Or lie at sunset "mid the purple heather, 

Listening the silver music that rings out 

From the pale mountain bells, swayed by the wind. 
Or sit in rocky clefts above the sea, 

While one by one the evening stars shine forth 
Among the gathering clouds, that strew the heavens 
Like floating purple wreaths of mournful nightshade ! 


Take now a specimen more tender in its tone 
and sentiment :— 
On a Forget Me Not, 
Brought from Switzerland. 

Flower of the mountain! by the wanderer'’s hand 
Kobbed of thy beauty’s short-lived sunny day ; 
Didst thou but blow to gem the stranger's way, 

And bloom, to wither in the stranger's land! 

Ilueless and scentless as thou art, 
Iiow much that stirs the memory, 

Ilow much, much more, that thrills the heart, 
Thou faded thing, yet lives in thee! 


Where is thy beauty? in the grassy blade, 
There lives more fragrance, and more freshness now ; 
Yet oh! not all the flowers that bloom and fade, 
Are half so dear to memory’s eye as thou. 
The dew that on the mountain lies, 
The breeze that o’er the mountain sighs, 
Thy parent stem will nurse and nourish ; 
But thou—not e’en those sunny eyes 
As bright, as blue, as thine own skies, 
Thou faded thing! can make thee flourish. 


Our next selection is a poem full of fancy, 
with a sweet under-current of feeling :— 


On a Musical Box. 
Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow cell 

Caged by the law of inan’s resistless might! 

With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong spell, 

Compelled to minister to his delight, 

Whence, what art thou? art thou a fairy wight 

Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rock in the moonlight, 

And drink the starry dew-drops as they fell? 
Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art singing, 

Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain's brow, 
Where thou wert wont to list the heath-bells ringing, 

And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ’ 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play ? 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 

Hiding in blossoms from the sun's fierce gleam, 
Whilst thou in darkness, sing’st thy life away. 
And canst thou feel when the spring-time returns, 
Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee ; 

When in the wide creation nothing mourns, 

Of all that lives, save that which is not free ? 

Oh! if thou couldst, and we could hear thy pray'r, 

How would thy little voice beseeching cry, 

For one short draught of the sweet morning air, 

For one short glimpse of the clear azure sky! 
Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt be free, 

Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling ; 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 

To every bud with honey dew distilling. 

That hope is vain: for even couldst thou wing 

Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay, 
Thou'dst be a shunn’d and a forsaken thing, 

"Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 

Bear fleeting memories, that come and go; 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 

By absence touched, or clouded o'er with wo. 
Then rest content with sorrow: for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee; 

And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 
Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 

For thy lost bliss sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite! and then sleep peacefully! 


The following ‘‘ Fragment’ is very beautiful : 


Walking by moonlight on the golden margin 

That binds the silver sea, I fell to thinking 

Of all the wild imaginings that man 

Hath peopled heaven, and earth, and ocean with; 
Making fair nature’s solitary haunts 

Alive with beings, beautiful and fearful. 

And as the chain of thought grew link by link, 

It seemed, as tho’ the midnight heavens waxed brighter, 
The stars gazed fix'dly with their golden eyes, 

And a strange light played o'er each sleeping billow, 
That laid its head upon the sandy beach. 

Anon there came along the rocky shore 

A far-off sound of sweetest minstrelsy. 

From no one point of heaven, or earth, it came ; 
But under, over, and about it breathed; 

Filling my soul with thrilling, fearful, pleasure. 

It swelled, as though borne on the floating wings 

Of the midsummer breeze ; it died awa: 

Towards heaven, as though it sank into the clouds, 
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That one by one melted like flakes of snow 

In the moonbeams. Then came a rushing sound, 
Like countless wings of bees, or butterflies ; 

And suddenly, as far as eye might view, 

The coast was peopled with a world of elves, 

Who in fantastic ringlets danced around, 

With antic gestures, and wild beckoning motion, 
Aimed at the moon. White was their snowy vesture, 
And shining as the Alps, when that the sun 

Gems their pale robes with diamonds. On their heads 
Were wreaths of crimson and of yellow fox-glove. 
They were all fair, and light as dreams; anon 

The dance broke off; and sailing through the air, 
Some one way, and some other, they did each 

Alight upon some waving branch, or flower, 

That garlanded the rocks upon the shore. 

One, chiefly, did I mark; one tiny sprite, 

Who crept into an orange flower-bell, 

And there lay nestling, whilst his eager lips 

Drank from its virgin chalice the night dew, 

That glistened, like a pearl, in its white bosom. 

A piece called a sonnet, but only to be called 
such by concession, has a strange and taking 
violence :— 

Away, away! bear me away, a1 

Into the boundless void, thou m 

That rushest on thy midnight way, 

And leay’st this weary world, far, far behind ! 
Away, a y! bear me away, away, 

To the wide strandless deep, 

Ye headlong waters! whose mad eddies leap 
from the pollution of your bed of clay. 
Away, away! bear me away, away, 

Into the fountains of eternal light, 

Ye rosy clouds! that to my longing sight, 
Seem melting in the sun’s devouring ray! 
Away! away! oh, for some mighty blast, 
To sweep this loathsome life into the past ! 


There is another sonnet which speaks trumpet- 
tongued to young ambition :— 


Thou poisonous laurel leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which I am doom‘d to till full sore, 
Spring’st like a noisome weed! I do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o'er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Thou nightshade of the soul, beneath whose boughs 
All fair and gentle buds hang withering, 
Why hast thou wreath'd thyself around my brows, 
Casting from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth's sweet roses till they fade? 
Alas! thou art an evil weed of wo, 
Watered with tears and watch’d with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glories spare; 
And yet men covet thee—ah, wherefore do they so! 
Mrs. Butler, however, is indebted for much of 
her vigour to her early sources of inspiration. 
These she confesses in 2 poem entitled 
Al Promise. 
By the pure spring, whose haunted waters flow 
Thro’ thy sequester’d dell unto the sea, 
At sunny noon, I will appear to thee: 
Not troubling the still fount with drops of wo, 
As when I last took leave of it, and thee, 
But gazing up at thee with tranquil brow, 
And eyes full of life’s early happiness, 
Of strength, of hope, of joy, and tenderness. 
Beneath the shadowy tree, where thou and I 
Were wont to sit, studying the harmony 
Of gentle Shakspeare, and of Milton high, 
At sunny noon I will be heard by thee; 
Not sobbing forth each oft-repeated sound, 
As when | last faulter’d them o’er to thee, 
But uttering them in the air around, 
With youth’s clear, laughing voice of melody. 
On the wild shore of the eternal deep, 
Where we have stray'd so oft, and stood so long 
Watching the mighty water's conquering sweep, 
And listening to their loud triumphant song, 
At sunny noon, dearest! I'll be with thee: 
Not as when last I linger’d on the strand, 
‘Tracing our names on the inconstant sand; 
But in each bright thing that around shall be: 
My voice shall call thee from the ocean's breast, 
Thou'lt see my hair in its bright, showery crest, 
In its dark, rocky depths, thou'lt see my eyes, 
My form, shall be the light cloud in the skies, 
My spirit shall be with thee, warm and bright, 
And tlood thee o’er with love, and life, and light. 
We have another ‘ Promise, 
more painfully .— 
In the dark, lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men; 
False love! in thy despite, 
I will be with thee then. 
When in the world of dreams thy spirit strays, 
Seeking, in vain, the peace it finds not here, 
‘Thou shalt be led back to thine early days 
Of life and love, and I will meet thee there, 
lil come to thee, with the bright, sunny brow, 
That was hope’s throne before I met with thee ; 
And then I'll show thee how ’tis furrowed now, 
By the untimely age of misery. 
I'll speak to thee in the fond, joyous tone, 
That wooed thee still with love’s impassioned spell ; 
And then I'll teach thee how I've learnt to moan, 
Since last upon thine ear its accents fell. 
I'll come to thee in all youth’s brightest power, 
As on the day thy faith te mine was plighted, 


’ 


* which speaks 





And then I'll tell thee weary hour by hour, 
How that spring’s early promise has been blighted. 
T'll tell thee of the long, long dreary years, 
That have passed o'er me hopeless, objectless; 
My loathsome days, my nights of burning tears, 
My wild despair, my utter loneliness, 
My heart-sick dreams upon my feverish bed, 
My fearful longing to be with the dead; 
In the dark lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o’er men ; 
False love! in thy despite, 
We two shall meet again! 


Our next extract is named “The Vision of 
Life,” a noble lyric :— 

Death and I, 
On a hill so high, 

Stood side by side : 
And we saw below, 
Running to and fro, . 

All things that be in the world so wide. 


Ten thousand cries 
From the gulf did rise, 
With a wild discordant sound ; 
Laughter and wailing, 
Prayer and railing, 
As the ball spun round and round. 


And over all 

Hung a floating pall 
Of dark and gory veils: 

*Tis the blood of years, 

And the sighs and tears, 
Which this noisome marsh exhales. 


All this did seem 
Like a fearful dream, 
Till Death cried witha joyful ery : 
* Look down! look down! 
It is all mine own, 
Here comes life’s pageant by !” 
Like to a masque in ancient revelries, 
With mingling sound of thousand harmonies, 
Soft lute and viol, trumpet-blast and gong, 
They came along, and still they came along! 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, all that e’er 
Peopled the earth, or plough'd th’ unfathomed deep, 
All that now breathe the universal air, 
And all that in the womb of Time yet sleep. 


Before this mighty host a woman came, 
With hurried feet, and oft averted head ; 
With accursed light 
Her eyes were bright, 
And with inviting hand them on she beckoned. 
Her followed close, with wild acclaim, 
Iler servants three: Lust, with his eye of fire, 
And burning lips, that tremble with desire, 
-ale sunken cheek :—and as he stagger’d by, 
The trumpet-blast was hush’d, and there arose 
A melting strain of such soft melody, 
As breath’'d into the soul love’s ecstasics and woes. 


Loudly again the trumpet smote the air, 
The double drum did roll, and to the sky 
Bay’d War's blood-hounds, the deep artillery ; 

And Glory, 

With feet all gory, 

And dazzling eyes, rush'd by, 

Waving a flashing sword and laurel wreath, 
The pang, and the inheritance of death. 


He pass’d like lightning—then ceased every sound 
Of war triumphant, and of love’s sweet song, 
And all was silent.—Creeping slow along. 
With eager eyes, that wandered round and round, 
Wild, haggard mien, and meagre, wasted frame, 
Bow'd to the earth, pale, starving Av’rice came : 
Clutching with palsied hands his golden god, 
And tottering in the path the others trod. 

These, one by one, 

Came, and were gone: 
And after them follow'd the ceaseless stream 
Of worshippers, who with mad shout and scream, 
Unhallow'd toil, and more unhallow'd mirth, 
Follow their mistress, Pleasure, through the earth. 
Death's eyeless sockets glar’d upon them all, 
And many in the train were seen to fall, 
Livid and cold, beneath his empty gaze; 
But not for this was stay’d the mighty throng, 
Nor ceased the warlike clang, or wanton lays, 
But still they rush’'d—along—along—along ! 


Are not these lines “ To the Nightingale,” of 
the right sort ?— 


Ilow passing sad! Listen, it sings again! 
Art thou a spirit, that amongst the boughs, 
The livelong day dost chaunt that wondrous strain, 
Making wan Dian stoop her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to hear thee? who shall say, 
Thou lone one! that thy melody is gay, 
Let him come listen now to that one note, 
That thou art pouring o'er and o'er again 
Thro’ the sweet echoes of thy mellow throat, 
With such a sobbing sound of deep, deep pain. 
I prithee cease thy song! for from my heart 
Thou hast made memory’s bitter waters start, 
And tilled my weary eyes with the soul's rain. 


We may, perhaps, return to this volume, 


which has but just reached us, for some further 
extracts. 
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A Poem to the Memory of William Congreve, 
By James Thomson. With a Preface and 
Notes by Peter Cunningham, Esq. Reprinted 
for the Percy Society. 

Tue poem here attributed to Thomson, and now 

reprinted for the first time since its publication 

in 1729, was pointed out to the editor by the 

Rev. Mr. Cary—who assigned it to that poet 

from internal evidence. Upon the opinion of 

this most competent judge, Mr. Cunningham 
might have rested his case,—because he does not 
produce a tittle of evidence to carry it further 
though he intimates that he has a great deal, Let 
the reader judge, “ Millan’ (who published it) 
says Mr. Cunningham, “was, at this time 

Thomson's publisher” —and that is reason hy 

Reason 2. is, that “several poems by Thomson 

are advertised among Millan's books, and at the 

head of his list, at the end of this very publica- 
tion :’’—and if the editor's reasons be “ as plenty 
as blackberries,’ he has given no more. But 
these, he thinks, are enough to settle the question 

— separately of little value, collectively, as ] 

think, conclusive.” Now, collectively is rather 

an imposing word to describe an assortment of 
two; and arguments like these?applied to Mr. 

Colburn’s lists, would introduce a tremendous 

confusion of literary property at some future day, 

How Millan’s being Thomson’s publisher, on 

other occasions, should prove that Thomson wrote 

this particular poem, passes our apprehension, 
unless it can be established, at the same time, 
that he published for nobody else :—and that 

Thomson's works, along with other publications 

of Millan’s, should have been advertised by that 

bookseller at the end of one of his new publica- 
tions, by whomsoever written, seems an argument 
about as inconclusive for the purpose for which 
it is used, as it would be to maintain, from 
an examination of the advertising columns of 
the Zimes, that the editor of that paper is the 
inventor of Godfrey’s Cordial. To mark the 
looseness of the ratiocination—why is it not 
as good to prove that the other persons, whose 
works are included in the list advertised at 
the end of the poem on Congreve, wrote the 
latter, as that Thomson did? Arguments like 
these are of the kind which do not depend, 
for their weight, upon their number ;—“ Sepa- 
rately,” we think with Mr. Cunningham that 

“they are of little value,”—but we are further 

of opinion that they have the quality of ciphers, 

which may be extended in a series of any length, 

but, still make “ collectively” 0. 

For the poem itself—it has the characters of 
Thomson’s muse—and is probably his. It isa 
laboured panegyric on Congreve,—addressed to 
his friend Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough 
—to whom Congreve left 10,000/., which, as 
Johnson hints, had been better left to his family; 
and Thomson was a likely man so to labour at 
a panegyric on the friend of a duchess. _It iss0 
cunningly wrought,—with such great and visible 
art,—that poetry evaporates, in the process— 
too rhetorical for eloquence, and too coldly 
elaborated for truth. The author had no per 
sonal knowledge of Congreve,—and there 1s 
neither feeling nor sentiment in his picture. 
But towards its close, the poem rises to the better 
qualities of Thomson's muse; and an extract 
will show that it deserves a place among his 
works, if its authenticity can be established. 
We should certainly object to giving it a place 
there, speculatively. 


But slighting these ignobler names, the Muse 
Pursues her favourite Sox, and sees him now, 
From this dim spot enlarg’d, triumphant soar 
Beyond the walk of Time to better worlds, 
Where all is new, all wondrous, and all blest! 
What art thou, Death! by mankind poorly fear’d, 
Yet period of their ills. On thy nearshore, 
Trembling they stand, and see, thro’ dreaded mists, 
Th’ eternal port, irresolute to leave 

This various misery, these air-fed dreams 
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Which men call life, and fame. Mistaken minds! 
*Tis reason’s prime aspiring, greatly just; 

*Tis happiness supreme, to venture forth 

In quest of nobler worlds; to try the deeps 

Of dark faturity, with Heaves our guide, 

7h’ unerring Han that led us safe thro’ time: 
That planted in the soul this powerful hope, 

This infinite ambition of new life, 

And endless joys, still rising, ever new. 

These CONGREVE tastes, safe on th’ ethereal coast, 
Join’d to the numberless, immortal guire 

Of spirits blest. Hizh-seated among these, 

He sees the public Fathers of mankind, 

The greatly Good, those universal Minds, 

Who drew the sword, or plann’d the holy scheme, 
For liberty and right: to check the rage 

Of blood-stain’d tyranny, and save a world. 

Such, high-born Marvsro’, be thy Sire divine 
With wonder nain'd ; fair Freedom's champion he, 
By heaven approv’d, a conqueror without guilt. 
And such, on earth his friend, and join’d on high 
By deathless love, Gopo.pHtn’s patriot worth, 
Just to his country’s fame, yet of her wealth 

With honour frugal; above interest great. 

Hail men immortal ! social Virtves hail! 

First heirs of praise !—But I, with weak essay, 
Wrong the superior theme: while heavenly quires, 
In strains high-warbled to celestial harps, 

Resound your names; and ConGreve’s added voice 
In heaven exalts what he admired below. 

As a specimen of the discoveries which are 
thought worthy of being promulgated, through 
the resources of the Percy Society,—eking out 
an imperfect argument with insignificant anec- 
dote—we must present the following :— 

“Among the more curious minutie of the poet's 
life, well enough known in his own day, but lost in 
our own, is the curious circumstance connected with 
our stage history, that part of the Prologue to * Aga- 
memnon’ was not allowed by the licenser to be 
spoken, This circumstance is at once both new and 
curious. Every copy of ‘Agamemnon’ has the for- 
bidden passage printed in inverted commas, but no 
one has explained or assigned the reason. T'he Lon- 
don Daily Post, April 24, 1738, affords the necessary 
explanation :—‘ Tomorrow morning at nine o'clock, 
will be published, price 1s. 6¢., AGAMEMNON, a Tra- 
gedy, as it is now acting with great applause, &e.— 
N.B. The lines in the Prologue, not allowed by the 
licenser to be spoken, are printed and distinguished 
by inverted commas.*” 

Surely, there is nothing very curious in this. 
The device of the “inverted commas” has de- 
scended to our day; and the inference is too 
common-place ever to be made the subject of a 
evpnka, that the lines so marked are omitted in 
the representation, either in obedience to the 
objection of the licenser or of the actors. 

Mr. Cunningham has, likewise, printed in his 
Preface, a short poem—‘ To Love, —which Mr. 
Hone had already printed from the MS. of 
Chaucer Ogle, who assigns it to Thomson. ‘The 
poem is worth preserving ; but we cannot think, 
with Mr. Cunningham, that its transference 
from the obscurity of Mr. Hone’s pages, into 

. . 4 . . 5 

the pages of this Percy publication, can be con- 
sidered as a lifting it into the light of “ general 
circulation.” Mr. Hone was an able, earnest 
and conscientious labourer in the field of anti- 
quarian literature ; who, without the aid of asso- 
ciation, in the formal sense of the word, got 
together a vast body of curious matter, and 
illustrated many an interesting fact; and it is 
tine that he never had his full reward. But he 
had many disciples, notwithstanding, and the 
works which represent him have, still, a nu- 
merous class of admirers; and at least twenty 
persons are likely to read this poem of Thom- 
son’s—if Thomson's it be—in the pages of Mr. 
Hone’s periodical, for every one who will see it 
in this Perey publication. 





Correspondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Ley- 
cester, during his Government of the Low 
Countries, in the years 1585 and 1586, Edited 
by John Bruce, Esq. Published by the Cam- 
den Society. 

Tats volume consists principally of a collection 

of letters of Robert Dudley, the celebrated Earl 

of Leicester, written during his first mission to 


the Low Countries, as Lieutenant-General of 


the forces sent by Queen Elizabeth to aid the 
United Provinces in their struggle against Spain. 
These letters, copies of originals, which have 
not as yet been discovered, were contained in a 
manuscript volume, presented to the Camden 
Society by Frederic Ouvry, Esq., and their au- 
thenticity, after being subjected to rigid test, 
appearing incontrovertible, the Council deter- 
mined on publishing them, together with a selec- 
tion of letters relating to the same period, de- 
rived from the Harleian Manuscript No. 285, 
and the Cottonian Manuscripts, Galba, C. viii. 
ix. x. The whole collection, therefore, forms a 
minute and copious record of the proceedings 
of the Earl of Leicester from September 1585, 
when the Queen’s intention to appoint the Earl 
Lieutenant-General had been notified to the Com- 
missioners of the Low Countries, who were then 
waiting in London, to November 6, 1586; when 
a letter from Secretary Walsingham, alluding to 
the lamented death of Sir Philip Sydney, and 
the legal informality of his will, closes the corre- 
spondence. 

As will be seen from this short outline, the 
volume offers little to interest the general reader; 
but as a contribution towards the authentic his- 
tory of an important reign, and an important 
period of that reign, it has its value. There 
were circumstances connected with the war of 
independence in the Low Countries, as the 


The great oppressor of the Low Countries was 
Philip the Second, a monarch who, not thirty 
years before, had been King-consort of Eng- 
land, and whose enmity to Elizabeth and her 
| government was notorious.. The bull, declaring 
| Elizabeth excommunicated, had already been 
| issued, and the war of independence in the Low 
| Countries being the chief obstacle in the way of 
Philip’s long meditated expedition against Eng- 
land, it is scarcely to be wondered at that not 
merely Leicester and Walsingham, both bound 
by fellow feeling toward the Calvinistic Pro- 
testants of the United Provinces, but cautious 
Burghley, and the equally cautious Elizabeth, all 
agreed to “ give aid to the defence of the people 
afflicted and oppressed in the Low Countries.” 
The choice of Leicester as commander seems 
to have been made without hesitation. His 
previous interference in the affairs of the Low 
Countries, his being leader of what may be 





his high favour with the Queen, must at once 
have pointed him out for the office; while his 
love of pomp and of sway, no less than his love 
of enterprise, and his military talents, rendered 
that office peculiarly acceptable to him. 

On the 4th of December 1585, Leicester set 
off, and on his arrival in Holland was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. LEven as early as 
| New Year’s Day, that temptation which so em- 
| broiled him with his réyal mistress, was profier- 
;ed—the absolute government of the United 
| Provinces. In Leicester's letter addressed to 
| Burghley, in which he relates this, he expresses 
| great surprise, not however unmixed with satis- 
faction, that “seeing the creditt and trust it 
pleased the Queen to putt me in here alredie,— 
they did not know any person whom they could 
desyre so much to take this office in hand as 
myself.” In a subsequent letter to Burghley, 
Leicester urges the necessity of his accepting 
the supreme government, which he evidently 
was nothing loth to do, and he proposes to send 
over Davison, that “ unhappy minister whose 
hard fortune it was to be made the scape-goat 
in the only two transactions of great moment in 
which he was engaged,” to explain it. The 
postscript is curious ;—how strange in a day of 
steam-boats and railroads is it to read that 
forty-two days had passed since a minister 











Editor justly remarks, which occasioned it to | 
be regarded with peculiar interest in England. | 





termed the Calvinistie party in England, and | 





charged with so important a mission had re- 
ceived intelligence from England, and that the 
only means by which the Queen's Lieutenant 
could communicate with Burghley was, “ Sir 
Grant Herns hath a man that doth daily bring 
fishe from this coast, and when no ship goeth 
out, he wyll shifte against the wynd, and he 
comes very safely.” The delay of advices from 
England was probably not displeasing to Lei- 
cester; for on the 25th of January he was 


solemnly installed supreme governor, 


From Davison’s letter we learn that the Queen, 
on his first interview, expressed herself in the 
“most hard and bitter termes”’ :— 

—“ first against your lordship for taking that charge 
upon you, not only without warraunt but (that which 
she urged greatly) against her expressed commaund- 
ment, delivered unto you, sondry tymes, as she said, 
both by her owne mouth and confirmed by her 
counsell, as a thing done in contempt of her, as if 
either her consent had bene nothing woorth, or the 
thing no way concerned her, agreaving your fault 
herin by all the circumstaunces she might. And, for 
my particuler, found herself no les offended, in that 
I had not openly opposed myself against it, wherin 
I had, as she pretended, greatly deceaved her opinion 


| and trust she had reposed in me.” 


Leicester, finding he had gone too far, now, 
with a duplicity which warrants belief that the 
character given him by popular fame was the 
true one, endeavoured to throw all the blame 
upon Davison, pretending that it was through 
his secretary's persuasions, and against his own 
will, that he had taken the authority. In con- 
sequence, Davison was compelled to absent him- 
self from Court, whither he was eventually re- 
called, but only to fall into greater disgrace. 

The Earl’s next messenger to his angry mis- 
tress was Sir Thomas Sherley ; and two of the 
Queen's replies will amply (as the Editor re- 
marks) justify her opposition to Leicester's vain- 
glorious plan: “It is suflicient to make me 
infamous to all princes, having protested to the 
contrary in a book which is translated into 
divers and sundry languages,” said she, “and 
you know my mind. I may not endure that any 
man should alter my commission, and the autho- 
rity that I gave him, upon his own fancies.” 
While affairs were in this state, Burghley and 
Walsingham seem to have feared that the Queen 
would recal her forces from the United Provinees; 
and deprecating this, as a fatal blow to the Pro- 
testant cause, Burghley took the extreme step 
of tendering his resignation, unless the Queen 
would change her policy towards the Earl. Eliza- 
beth yielded partially, and Leicester hoped the 
storm would now blow over; but when she 





























| found Heneage was returning without insisting 


on any qualification of Leicester's claim, she 
addressed the following “ pithy advice” to him, 
written with her own al — 

“What flegmaticall reasons so ever were made 
you, how happencth yt that you will not remember, 
that when a man hath faulted and commetted by 
abettars therto, that nether the one nor the other 
will willingly make their own retrait. Jesus, what 
availeth witt when yt failes the ownar at greatest 
nede? Do that you are bidden, and leve your con- 
siderations for your owne atfayres ; for in some things 
you had cleare commandement, which you did not, 
and in other none, and did, yea, to the use of those 
speaches from me that might oblige me to mere than 
I was bounde, or mynde ever to yelde. We princes 
be wary enough of our bargaines, thinke you I will 
he bounde by your speach to make no peace for 
myne own matters without their consent? It is 
enough that I iniure not their countre, nor them- 
selves, in making peace for them, without their con- 
sent. I am assured of your dewtifull thoughts, but 
I am utterly at squares with this childish dealing.” 

“‘ These terse and forcible sentences,” says the 
Editor, “ may indicate qualities which may have 
made Elizabeth a disagreeable person within 
the narrow limits of her court; but they indicate, 
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also, powers of understanding and moral quali- 
ties which, in a state of society like that in which 
Elizabeth lived, and in a government of which 
she was the head, fitted her to be a great and 
popular sovereign.” ; 

The fresh instructions were communicated to 
Leicester, and finding it in vain farther to resist, 
he wrote, declaring that all Holland and Zealand 
should not make him keep the title ‘ one houre 
longer than I heare of Mr. Heneage’s arivall.”’ 
He, however, was allowed to retain the mere title, 
now that Elizabeth had vindicated herself pub- 
licly from the suspicion of wishing to annex the 
United Provinces to her dominions; and Lei- 
cester soon found that the Council began to 
watch with jealousy every exercise of the power 
they had themselves bestowed. ‘My credit 
hath been cracked,” said he, ‘ever since her 
Majesty sent Sir Thomas Heneage hither.” 
Leicester complains bitterly of the young men 
sent out to serve under him :— 

“As also, to the greif of my heart to see your 
youthes in England, how cleane theie bé marred and 
spoiled for ever being able to serue her majesty and 
the realme. I am ashamed to thinke, much more 
to speake, of the younge men that haue come over. 
Beleeue me you will all repent the cockney kind of 
bringing vp at this day of young men. Theie be 
gone from hence with shame enough, and to manie 
that I will warrant will make as many frayes with 
bludgeons and bucklers as aniein London shall doe ; 
but such shall never haue creditt with me againe. 
Our simplest men in shew haue bine our best men, 
and your gallant bludd and ruffin men the worst 
of all others. I pray you esteme them there ac- 
cordingly, except I commend them to you, and yet 
no one hath iust cause to complayne to my know- 
ledge.” 

The following is characteristic. The difficul- 
ties which Leicester laboured under in conse- 
quence of want of money to pay the troops, is 
again and again pointed out by him, apparently 
with little effect — 

“ T see we shall estarue on everieside. I here now, 
that there is x™ 'i sent over by exchange, and other 
x™ in the middest of August; you wrote vnto me 
that her majestie had appointed xxxij™ " to come 
over. It is no marvell our men runn fast awaye. I 
I am ashamed to write it, there was v° ran away in 
two dayes, and a great manie to the enemye, of which 
sort of I haue taken sixe, and Welch is taken, that 
went with Pigott, where the count Hollock and 
Robin Sydney overthrew a good cornett of horse of 
Camilles, besides Breda, kild and tooke 28 prisoners, 
and horse. This Welch was one. There is of our 
runagates ij brought againe from the coast-side. 
Divers I hanged before the rest, and I assure you 
theie could haue bine content all to haue bine hanged 
rather than tarry. Our old ragged roggues here hath 
soe discouraged our new men as, I protest to you, 
theie looke like dead men. God once deliuer me 
well of his charge, and I will hange to,-yf I take 
charge of men and not be sure of better pay a fore- 
hand. I assure you it will frett me to death or longe, 
to see my souldiers in this case, and cannot help them. 
I cry now, peace! peace! for neuer was there such 
a warr, and a cause so slenderly countenanced ; but 
God will help ys I trust. And you must looke to 
yourselues there what you will doe, you see the yeare 
runns on apace.” 

In a letter soon after, we find him remarking 
“Her Majestie was offended with me for being 
absolute governor, but I feare she will shortly 
finde fault with my little authoritie.” 





Travels in Southern Abyssinia. By Charles 
Johnston, M.R.C.S. 2 vols. Madden & Co. 
Mr. Jounston held the appointment of surgeon, 
on board the iron armed steamer Phlegethon, 
bound on secret service, as was supposed, to the 
eastern coast of Africa or India. On reaching 
Calcutta, in May 1841, he proceeded to carry 
into effect a long-cherished design of visiting 
—. He therefore proceeded to Aden, 
and thence, after suitable preparation, he sailed 


for Tajourah. In March 1842, he started from 
Tajourah, accompanied by men of the wild 
Dankalli tribe who haunt the west coast of the 
Red Sea, and took a south-west route towards 
Shoa. Dulhull, Gunguntur, Saggadarah, Metta, 
Murroo, Annee, and Farree, among other places 
where he stayed, will sufficiently indicate his 
route. His access to Ankobar, the residence of 
the British Mission, under Major Harris, was 
delayed by the jealousy which had been awa- 
kened in the Negoos, or King of Shoa, respect- 
ing all intercourse between the officers of the 
Mission and other Englishmen arriving in the 
country. With Mr. Scott, the surveying 
draughtsman of the Mission, who had come to 
Farree to greet him, our traveller was kept, for 
a time, under parole. The cause of this sus- 
picious detention is thus explained :— 

“Mr. Scott candidly admitted that the king did 
not know the character or purport of the paper he 
had signed [the Treaty as it is called]; and had only 
been made aware of the new responsibilities he had 
incurred, by a sharply-worded expostulatory letter, 
written by Mr. Krapf, in accordance to the dictation 
of Captain Harris, on an occasion subsequent to the 
signing of the treaty, when despatches and Ictters 
coming up from the coast were intercepted and de- 
tained, for some time, by the orders of the king.” 

Of this ill-advised letter, our traveller says :— 

“The king, on receiving it, might well, consider- 
ing his great regard for Mr. Krapf previously, turn to 
him and say, in a tone more of sorrow than of anger 
‘ Did you write that, my father ?” 

On his release from Farree, Mr. Johnston 
proceeded to Ankobar, passing through the vil- 
ow of Aliu Amba, “perched upon a_flat- 
topped, isolated rock,” where he afterwards 
fixed his residence. But we must not attempt 
to follow the steps of our traveller. Onhis way 
to Angolahlah, where the Negoos was residing, 
we may notice almost the only indication which 
we find in these volumes of the “ Highland” 
scenery of Abyssinia. On arriving at the summit 
of the Tchakkah road, Mr. Johnston observes: 

“Tt took us one hour to surmount this awful steep, 
which, had it been some thousand feet higher, might 
not, perhaps, have been unjustly compared with 
similar passes among the Alps; but, even then, the 
comparison would hold no longer than the ascent, 
for, arrived upon the summit, the stranger finds no 
descent, but an extensive table-land spread before 
him, and he cannot divest himself of an idea, that he 
has reached some new continent. A Scotch climate, 
and Scotch vegetation, wheat, barley and linseed, 
and yet still in inter-tropical Africa ; he feels as if 
there must be some mistake. Everything, in fact, 
was different to what I had expected, and the nearly 
black skins of the natives that we met seemed to be 
unnatural in a country where a chill breeze was 
blowing.” 

Arriving at Angolahlah, Mr. Johnston found 
Anglo-Shoan politics there in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Thus he states his view of the case: 
| “ For the future, I shall endeavour to relate the 

incidents of my residence in Shoa with as little allu- 
sion to politics as possible; but the reader must 
excuse the few remarks I have already made, con- 
vinced, as I am, that the physical failure of the expe- 
dition on the western coast, under Capt. Trotter, is 
much less to be regretted, than the great moral 
injury the cause of African civilization and English 
influence in that continent have sustained by the 
incapability of one man, and the ill-judged proceed- 
ings which characterized his ambassadorial career. I 
am not thé proper person, however, to sit in judg- 
ment upon any one; but I know, from personal 
experience, that, as regards Southern Abyssinia, the 
merchant and the missionary must now seek other 
situations, for carrying out their interesting and 
philanthropic projects for the regeneration of Africa.” 

On this subject Mr. Johnston says too much 
or too little. 
Mr. Johnston was coldly received by Captain 
Harris, with whom he soon came to an open 








rupture. Under such circumstances, it was 


From some unexplained reason, | 


natural that Mr. Johnston should exhibit some 
of the feelings of a man who believed himself 
ill-treated, and should criticize rather sharply 
some of the statements of Captain Harris ; but 
he certainly had no right to deal in hints and 
insinuations, or to intimate that he could tell 
much more if he pleased. 

Mr. Johnston’s portrait of the Negoos of Shoa 
presents to us an intelligent and well-meaning 
man, trammelled with defects almost inseparable 
from his education and circumstances. Sur. 
rounded by tribes adhering to a heterogeneous 
species of Islamism, and in the midst of the con- 
fused notions of the Abyssinian church, it is no 
wonder if his Christian and Islam subjects have 
been equally in doubt concerning his position 
with regard to their respective creeds. He was 
supposed to be on the verge of repudiating the 
religion of his predecessors, when the mission- 
aries, Messrs. Isenbergh and Krapf, arrived in 
his country. We may observe here, that Islam- 
ism has now its missionaries, directly or indi- 
rectly employed in the propagation of their 
orthodox faith among the superstitious tribes of 
internal Africa. Mohammedan merchants even, 
in some instances, contradict the assertion that 
modern Islamism is careless of making prose- 
lytes, by their zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen negroes ; and it may be easily supposed 
that, when the Kurdn has been once well esta- 
blished as the rule of faith, difficulties which do 
not now exist will be firmly planted in the way 
of European and Christian influence. But we 
must turn back, to notice one or two of the inci- 
dents which oceurred during Mr. Johnston's 
journey to Shoa. He tells, as other travellers 
have told, of the danger attending the office of 
the physician, except in very hopeful cases, 
among the jealous and superstitious natives, and 
corroborates our impression of the inexpediency, 
in the long run, of taking advantage of the faith 
in all sorts of magic prevalent among barbarous 
tribes ; though he confesses that, in one instance, 
he was prevailed upon to do so. This instance 
is an amusing one, but too long for extract; 
we shall give in preference the account of his 
first impressions on a view of the table-land of 
Abyssinia :— 

“ Thus was my eye conducted, and thus my view 
travelled, until the diminishing effects of distance 
gradually confounded particulars, and the strained 
sight was glad to find a bound to farther vision in the 
nearly level line, encroaching upon the sky, that 
chract erizes the bluff termination to the east of the 
table-land of Abyssinia. All the time I was thus 
occupied, it never occurred to me that this long slope 
of about thirty miles, and rising gradually from the 
elevation of two thousand feet to that of nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea,—that this 
gently inclined plane, covered with thousands of 
little hills, and as many little valleys, was the dis- 
trict of the so-called Abyssinian Alps. Of course, I 
had quite a different idea of such a character of 
country, which required, I thought, the high, tower- 
ing, romantic rocks of mountain limestone, or of 
granite, that form the chief features of the Alps of 
Switzerland, or the equally wild scenery of the moun- 
tains of Swedenand Norway. I expected that I had 
yet to travel a long, long distance to obtain a view of 
those which I supposed to be stupendous hills, and 
never dreamt that such a sacrifice of truth for effect 
could be made, or such an erroneous judgment 
formed, as to call these little eminences the Abyssl- 
nian Alps. It is ridiculous so to name a succession 
of low, denuded hills ; the top of almost every one 
of them being the per¢hing-place of a little hamlet or 
town, whilst their sides are most beautifully culti- 
vated to their very summits, and exhibit, on the lower 
portions of the inclined plane, fields of cotton, of tel, 
| or of maize ; whilst the ascent, on the journey to 
| Shoa, admits of wheat, barley, and linseed being pro 
Little rivulets, whose constant course has 








| duced. 


_ deepened their channels into valleys, and formed 
these hills out of the one level slope, trickle dowa 
| until, by combining, they form streams, which some 
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times do, and sometimes do not, reach the Hawash. 

This river is, in fact, entirely formed of the waters of 

this slope, which is the prominent feature of the 

intermediate country between its stream and the ter- 
minating edge of the table-land above. A concluding 
remark upon the subject is, that it would be difficult 
to find one of these Abyssinian Alps that, from its 
own base, independent of its position upon the slope, 
would measure seven hundred feet high.” 

We cannot see how either of the names, Alps 
or Highlands, can be applied ‘to such a region 
as that just described, except on the principle 
of the famous etymology of /ucus. 

Many puzzling contradictions among tra- 
vellersmight have been avoided by a little more 
penetration into the character of the natives 
whose reports have been recorded. Mr. John- 
ston found reason to suspect the credibility of 
many of his guides and instructors. Here is one 
instance :— 

“Himyak, who was standing by, asked me if I 
knew what ivory was, or had ever seen an elephant. 
It so happened that I did not know the meaning of 
the word ‘feel,’ which is the Arabic term for ele- 
phant, and, as I hesitated in replying, Ebin Izaak, 
supposing I had never seen or heard of one, pointing 
to a large mimosa tree, informed me it was a cow as 
high as that; whilst another, with the butt end of 
his spear, drew a circle on the ground, having a 
diameter of about six feet, and swore positively that 
was the size of the animal’s foot. Such is the infor- 
mation we generally get from natives; and whether 
in natural history or geography a traveller must 
exercise great caution in noting down accounts or de- 
scriptions which he receives, A native said this, or a 
native said that, is the cause of all the confusion that 
exists upon many important questions connected with 
central Africa.” 

We do not see, as our traveller does, an ana- 
logy in every respect between the moving columns | 
of sand, frequent in Africa, and the account | 
given in Exodus, xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 20, 24. 
Did one of these sand-spouts ever remain sta- 
tionary during a whole night ?— 

“To-day I witnessed a very interesting proof of 

the great similarity between the climate and physical 
character of this country and that through which 
Moses led the Israelites in their flight from Egypt. 
A few drops of rain and some distant claps of thunder 
accompanied this phenomenon. In a few minutes 
the sky clearing, the short silence of the camp gave 
way to a burst of shouting and laughing, as the 
people chased the retiring column in pursuit of their 
flying mats and ropes. I got out of my retreat, and 
saw, moving towards the west an immense pillar of 
sand, reaching from earth to heaven, in form and size 
exactly like the huge water-spouts I have seen out 
at sea off the island of Ceylon. On asking Ohmed 
Medina respecting these sand-spouts, and whether 
they were common in Adal, he told me that some- 
times twenty or thirty of them might be seen at once 
upon extensive plains which admitted of their forma- 
tion, and added that they were always accompanied 
by rain, and with the sheet lightning in the horizon 
by night, and that these signs directed the Bedouins 
to situations where they would not fail to find water 
for their flocks.” 
_ Of course our traveller, like other Europeans 
m semi-barbarous countries, was supposed to be 
a walking on of all arts and profes- 
sions ; and during his residence at Aliu Amba, 
among other calls upon his ingenuity, one of | 
the Negoos’ body guard brought to him a 
damaged fire-lock for repair. From this visitor, 
who was a Galla, Mr. Johnston elicited some 
statements respecting the countries south and 
west of Shoa :— 

“On inquiring, however, what knowledge Karissa 
had of the Bahr oul Abiad, I found that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of such a river, and when I modified 
the name, by calling it the river of the Tokruree, or 
blacks, he instantly conceived I was speaking of the 
Kalli, that is well known to flow to the south and 
east of Kuffah into the Indian Ocean, and by which 
caravans of slaves are constantly passing between 

ingero and the coast of Zanzibar. There must, in 


exist in this situation a most available road into 


the Indian Ocean, and so to the market of Zanziba 


and had all their utensils made of iron; that the 
boiled and eat all intruders into their country. H 
stated, positively, that he had himself seen a woma 
of this people who had been brought to Enarea, an 


making to me. 


from the reports that a singular race of men live i 


sinia. That they were civilized was evident, from th 


abstruse art as that of writing. As to the tale of thei 
being cannibals, I recollected that, even at the presen 


cannibals. 


promulgate such strange and absurd stories.” 


porter. 


imagination ? 


the sea coast. 


in his fairy canoe,— 

Fair is the land as evening skies, 

And cool, though in the depth it lies 

Of burning Africa! 

Our traveller, however, has brighter hopes : 
he says— 
“ Nothing can be positively asserted; but I believe, 
myself, that we are on the eve of a most interesting 
ethnological and geographical discovery, that will at 
once afford a solution to all the strange and impro- 
bable accounts which have reached us respecting 
the inhabitants of central Africa. What we hear of 
dwarfs, cannibals, and communities of monkeys, may, 
perhaps, prove to be merely a muddied stream of 
information conveyed to us through the medium of 
ignorant and barbarous tribes; but which may have 
a foundation of an unexpected character in the exist- 
ence of a nation in this situation, which, almost phy- 
sically separated from the rest of the world by im- 
passable deserts and unnavigable rivers, has continued 
in its original integrity that perfect condition of 
society which, once general, then almost extinguished, 
evidently preceded the barbarism from which the 
present transition-state has emerged, and which I 
believe to be gradually progressing to the re-attain- 
ment of the previous excellence of the primeval 
social institutions.” 
We must confess, that we do not see the con- 
nexion between these stories of dwarfs, cannibals 
and monkey-kings, and the supposition of a 





civilized, or rather, as Mr. Johnston says, a 


the very centre of the continent of Africa, for I have 
subsequently seen Nubian slaves, who had been in 
the service of Zaid Zaid, Imaum of Zanzibar, that 
corroborated this statement of Karissa in every par- 
ticular respecting the transit of slaves across the 
table-land of Abyssinia, from Sennaar to Lamoo, on 


Beyond the Abiah, I was now told, a nation of white 
people like ourselves existed, but who were cannibals, 


who had confirmed all the statements he was now 
To relate here all the absurd non- 
| Sense that Karissa entertained me with, would be 
sadly misappropriating space; but I could gather 


the most jealous seclusion in a large desert-surrounded 
table-land, similar in many respects to that of Abys- 


fact of their writing beingsaid to be quite different from 
the Geez, and it is not a nation just emerged from bar- 
barism that would possess a knowledge of such an 


day, the very same report is entertained and believed 
by the negroes around Kordofan, of European habits, 
and that we ourselves are supposed by them to be 
In this manner a stigma of cannibalism 
has been attached to the Dankalli, but which only 
shows how careful travellers ought to be before they 


The whole value of this statement regarding 
the country of white Africans must of course 
depend on the character and abilities of the re- 
Mr. Johnston, who himself suggests 
that great caution is to be observed in receiving 
such stories, calls Karissa intelligent; but the 
question naturally arises, might not the whole 
story, which was so evidently mixed with 
“ absurd” statements, be a figment of barbarian 


Shoa, of itself, has no great ethnological in- 
terest; but is bounded on the south-west by 
other countries, Gurague, Enarea, Limmoo, and 
Zingero, still shrouded in mystery, and of which 
we have only rumours that tempt to exploration. 
Of the two hypotheses respecting internal 
Africa, one speaking of a civilized nation there, 
and the other only indicating the deepest bar- 
barism, we are inclined to an intermediate 
opinion, so inconceivable to us is the case of a 
people civilized, yet isolated, and never reaching 
This is as difficult a case for our 
imagination as that of which Wordsworth speaks 


primitive people in the interior. It will be 
recollected by the readers of Mr. Stephens’s 
interesting volumes on Yucatan, that he heard 
there similar reports among the Indians of an 
isolated nation; and, indeed, nothing is more 
natural than that such fables should hover on 
the outskirts of barbarian intelligence, as, in 
our childhood, we dreamed of ogresses beyond 
y | the blue hills that bounded our horizon. © But 
e| We must not utterly dismiss Karissa’s story 
n | of the white Africans on Hume’s principle of 
d| scepticism, setting our general considerations 
of climate and circumstances essential to civili- 
zation, against all such reports. It is, cer- 
tainly, deserving of notice, that Ignatius Pallme 
(whose published travels are reviewed ante, 
p- 639), but whose information on the course of 
the Bahr-Abiad, or White Nile, was given in 
“ the Atheneum for January 1840) received a 
report essentially similar to that of Karissa, from 
sources which he considered worthy of attention. 
This report was as follows:— 

r “On the hills, in the neighbourhood of Banda, a 
t | race of people dwell, quite uncivilized in manner, 
warlike and predatory in habit; the enemy, and 
even the terror, of all the bordering negro-tribes. 
They are of a white complexion, like the Arabs in 
Egypt, of regular feature, well-grown, and have large 
blue eyes. They are called by the negroes, Banda- 
nianiam (Anthropophagi), and are said to be of 
Jewish extraction. The Sultan of Banda institutes 
hunts to kidnap the girls of this tribe, and Sultan 
Mohammed Fadel, of Darfour, has a few of them 
in his harem.” 

The point in which the two reports differ, is 
that of civilization, on which Mr, Johnston’s 
evidence was insuflicient. 

Should Abumedina, the brother of Moham- 
med Fadel, tyrant of Darfour, or any other 
prince favourable to European intercourse, gain 
the throne of Darfour, there may be opened a 
way through that kingdom to the inmost recesses 
of Africa, and many of the interesting mysteries 
of the countries to the south may be cleared up. 

We now come to Mr. Johnston's expla- 
nation of the reports concerning the Doko, or 
nation of dwarfs. Doko, as our traveller sup- 
poses, may designate the slave country, or, 
perhaps, signifies as much as our terra incognita, 
as he finds the same word entering into the name 
of the unknown countries situated to the south 
of Bornou and the Mandara range. Mr. D’Ab- 
badie has reported that, to the South of Enarea 
and Kuffah, a nation of Shankalli reside, to whom 
the name Doko was given. Ludolph, in a note 
appended to his map, states a report, that the 
King of Zingero was amonkey ; and M. de Lisle, 
though satisfied of the human nature of the 
people of Zingero, still, occupied with the report 
of a dwarf-nation, places a country, on his map, 
to the south-west of Zingero, supposed to be 
inhabited by dwarfs, the name of whom, he was 
informed, was Makoko. Now, says Mr. John- 
ston, in the Amharic language, the word Zin- 
gero signifies a baboon, and Makoko is the term 
for a monkey. Before we give Mr. Johnston’s 
reasons for placing the Doko among the mon- 
key-tribes, it is only fair to remark, that Major 
Harris does not limit the liturgy of these sup- 
posed human dwarfs to the syllables “ Yare! 
Yare !’”’ but adds certain deprecations, which 
must be very pathetic when uttered by the 
supplicants in that inverted position which 
was the delight of Mr. Quilp’s errand-boy (see 
Athen. No. 846). But these supplementary 
ejaculations are, evidently, spurious, and we 
incline to Mr. Johnston’s more probable hypo- 
thesis that the monkeys may have given rise to 
the report of a nation of pigmies. 

“| will now direct attention to the principal charae- 
teristics of the modern Doko; but I may observe, 
that no Abyssinian I ever questioned upon the sub- 
ject, either learned or Kuffah slave, could give me 
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any information, excepting an .oid servant of Dr. 
Krapf, Roophael, who seemed fully acquainted with 
them, and I have seen him amusing a whole circle 
of Shoans with his relation of these people. But be 
it observed, that Ludolph’s * History of Ethiopia’ 
formed a part of his master’s library ; and he appeared 
perfectly familiar with the plate of the ant-eating 
monkeys, to which he always referred as his authority 
for his strange tale. The fullest account of these 





dwarfs is found in Major Iarris’s recent work, The 
* Highlands of Ethiopia.’ 


reasoning powers ; and without that necessary charac- 


teristic of human nature, I cannot conceive how the | 


idea could have been entertained for an instant, that 
the Doko belonged to our species, or that they could 
have been believed to be the dwarfs supposed to 
exist in Africa by those ancient authors who have in 
their works treated upon the subject. Had it been 
shown that they possessed any attribute of humanity, 
a knowledge of God, for example, beyond a mere 
prostration with their feet against a tree, and a calling 
upon * Fare! Yare !’ when in trouble or pain; or 
of social order beyond mere gregarious instinct ; orof 
the simplest arts of life, requiring the exercise of the 
least reasoning powers ;—then there might have been 
some reason to accord to the Doko the dignity of 
belonging to our species ; but when we are fully ac- 
quainted with the character and manner of living of 
an animal, that coincides exactly with the chief 
characteristics of the habits of the Doko, it would 
have been more philosophical to have classed them 
at once with monkeys. In that case, no reasonable 
objection could have been made to the supposition 


| 
These, such as they are | 
described, cannot, certainly, be men_ possessing | 





that they were a new and distinct variety of that 


will be most generally acceptable, is the author's 
account of himself,—his own natural history of 
an amusing specimen of the human race. It is 
pleasant to find a man in this nineteenth century 
with all the faith and enthusiasm of the thirteenth, 
visiting Rome as a pilgrim, entering deeply into 
the spirit of that form of religion which gave 
the city her later glory, believing devoutly in 
the cures of Prince Hohenlohe, and in the miracle 
of the liquefaction of St. Januarius! We know 
not if a mind thus constituted be fitted to advance 


the sciences connected with the study of natural | 


history, but we know that it is well adapted to 
give an interest to every passing scene, and to 
throw a charm around science, which some of 
its professors are very fond of setting up in the 
form of a skeleton. 

The author commences the account of himself, 
in the present volume, where he left off in the last, 
and carries on the events of his life from 1837 
to 1844, During most of this time he was on 
the Continent. Having settled affairs at home 
and “called up the gamekeeper and made him 


promise, as he valued his place, that he would | 


protect all hawks, crows, herons, jays, and mag- 
pies within the precincts of the park,” during 
his absence, he started by steamer with his 


son and two sisters-in-law from Hull for Rotter- | 


dam, thence passed the usual route through 
Belgium and up the Rhine, on their route to the 
Eternal City. The Alps are passed, and the 
blue sky, the delightful temperature, and delicious 


animal, and which, perhaps, admitted of domestica- | air, remind the travellers that they are in Italy. 
tion to a much greater extent than any with which | We now approach Rome, and those who know 


We are at present acquainted. 
out of the countries bordering the Gochob, and none, | 
therefore, find their way to Shoa.’ This I consider 
to he another evidence of their being monkeys; for | 
had they been real men and women, slave-dealers | 
would most certainly have conveyed some of them | 
either into northern Abyssinia orto Zanzibar. That 
the Doko may be monkeys admitting of considerable 
domestication Iam the more inclined to believe, from 
the fact that the ancient Egyptians did call to their 
aid such a species of animal servants ; and in many 
of the representations of the habits and arts of that 
interesting people, will be found instances where 
monkeys are employed upon the duty they are so | 
well adapted for—that of collecting fruits for their | 
masters.” 

It is to be regretted that ill health and his 
isolated situation prevented our traveller from 
making excursions into those countries on the 
confines of Shoa, which are closely connected | 
with the interest of African discovery. Of the 
ground over which he travelled, and the places 
where he stayed, he gives us, we believe, a faith- 
ful account; and his numerous anecdotes, though 
separately of little weight, combine to produce 
a fair impression of the people: but we cannot 
say much in favour of his historical, ethnogra- 
phical, or geographical speculations. 





Essays on Natural History. By Charles Water- 


ton. Second Series. Longman & Co. 


Trose of our readers who are acquainted with 


Mr. Waterton’s “ Wanderings” in South Ame- | 


rica, and the first series of his essays on Natural 
History, will not regret the appearance of a 
second. The circumstances that have led to 
the publication we shall state in his own words: 

“'he volume which I now present to an indulgent 
public, is an unsolicited donation to the widow of my 
poor departed friend Mr. Loudon, whose vast labours 
in the cause of Science have insured to him an im- 
perishable reputation. If this trifling present on my 
part shall be the medium of conveying one single 
drop of balm to the wound, which it has pleased 
heaven lately to inflict on the heart of that excellent 
lady, my time will have been well employed, and 
my endeavours amply requited.” 

In the present volume of Essays, as in the 





last, perhaps the most pleasing, and that which 


‘None are ever sold | My, Waterton will be anxious to hear some- 


thing of the penance, which he is said to have 
voluntarily performed on entering the city, and 
by which he was supposed to have offended the 
less pious followers of his own religious persua- 
sion. We give the author’s own version of this 
affair :— 2 

“Thad a little adventure on the road from Bac- 
cano to Rome not worth relating, but which I deem 
necessary to be introduced here in order that some 
of my friends in the latter city, and others in Eng- 
land, may not give me credit for an affair which de- 
serves no credit at all. These good friends had got 
it into their heads that I had reached Rome after 


| walking barefoot for nearly twenty miles, in order to 


show my respect and reverence for the sacred capital 
of the Christian world. Would that my motive had 
been as pure as represented! The sanctity of the 


churches, the remains of holy martyrs which enrich | 
| them, the relics of canonized saints placed in such 


profusion throughout them, might well induce a 
Catholic traveller to adopt this easy and simple mode 
of showing his religious feeling. But unfortunately, 


the idea never entered my mind at the time ; I had | 
no other motives than those of easy walking and of | 


self-enjoyment. The affair which caused the talk, 
took place as follows. We had arrived at Baccano in 
the evening, and whilst we were at tea, I proposed to 
our excellent friend Mr. Fletcher, who had joined us 
at Cologne, that we should leave the inn at four the 


| next morning on foot for Rome, and secure lodgings 


for the ladies, who would follow us in the carriage 
after a nine o’clock breakfast. Having been accus- 
tomed to go without shoes month after month in the 
rugged forests of Guiana, I took it for granted that I 
could do the same on the pavement of his Holiness 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, never once reflecting 
that some fifteen years had elapsed from the time that 
I could go barefooted with comfort and impunity; 
during the interval, however, the sequel will show 
that the soles of my feet had undergone a consider- 
able alteration. We rose at three in the morning 
after, and having put a shoe and asock or half-stock- 
ing into each pocket of my coat, we left the inn at 
Baccano for Rome just as the hands of our watches 
pointed to the hour of four, Mr. Fletcher having 
been born in North Britain, ran no risk of injuring 
his feet by an act of imprudence. The sky was 
cloudless and the morning frosty, and the planet 
Venus shone upon us as though she had been a 
little moon, Whether the severity of the frost 


ora —— 
which was more than commonly keen, or the hard- 
ness of the pavement, or perhaps both conjoined, 
had deprived my feet of sensibility, I had no means 
of ascertaining ; but this is certain, I went on merrily 
for several miles without a suspicion of any thing 
being wrong, until we halted to admire more pars 
ticularly the transcendent splendour of the morning 
planet, and then I saw blood on the pavement; my 
right foot was bleeding apace, and on turning the 
sole uppermost, I perceived a piece of jagged flesh 
hanging by a string; seeing that there would be no 
chance of replacing the damaged part with success, [ 
twisted it off, and then tock a survey of the foot by 
the light which the siars afforded. Mr. Fletcher, 
horror-struck at what he saw, proposed immediately 
that I should sit down by the side of the road, and 
there wait for the carriage, or take advantage of any 
vehicle which might come up. Aware that the pain 
would be excessive so soon as the lacerated parts 
| would become stiff by inaction, I resolved at once to 
| push on to Rome; wherefore, putting one shoe on 
the sound foot, which, by the way, had two unbroken 
| blisters on it, I forced the wounded one into the 
other, and off we started for Rome, which we reached 
| after a very uncomfortable walk. The injured foot 
had two months* confinement to the sofa before the 
damage was repaired. It was this unfortunate ad. 
venture which gave rise to the story of my walking 
barefooted into Rome, and which gained me a repu- 
tation by no means merited on my part.” 





Our author's impressions of Rome were such 
as those which every right-minded man would 
have, be he classic or natural philosopher, 

| heathen or Catholic. He has, however, a love 
| of animals lower than man, that give them a 
| consequence in his eyes, which they seldom find 
| amongst travellers, and we are thus led into 
| some of the bye-ways of Rome :— 

“T fear the world will rebuke me when I tell it, 
| that instead of ferreting out antiquities and visiting 
| modern schools of sculpture and of painting, I passed 
| # considerable portion of my time in the extensive 

bird-market of Rome. I must, however, remark, 
that the studio of Vallati, the renowned painter of 
| wild boars, had great attractions for me; and I have 
now at home a wild boar done by him in so masterly 
astyle, and finished so exquisitely, that it obtains un- 
qualified approbation from all who inspect it. The 
bird-market of Rome is held in the environs of the 
Rotunda, formerly the Pantheon. Nothing astonished 
me more than the quantities of birds which were daily 
exposed for sale during the season; I could often 
count abcve four hundred thrushes and blackbirds, 
and often a hundred robin red-breasts in cone quarter 
of it; with twice as many larks, and other small birds 
in vast profusion. In the course of one day, seven- 
teen thousand quails have passed the Roman custom- 
house ; these pretty vernal and autumnal travellers 
are taken in nets of prodigious extent on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. In the spring of the year 
and at the close of summer, cartloads of ringdoves 
arrive at the stalls near the Rotunda. * * As you 
enter Rome at the Porta del Popolo, a little on your 
right, is the great slaughter-house, with a fine stream 
of water running through it. It is probably inferior 
to none in Italy, for an extensive plan, and for judi- 
cious arrangements. Here some seven or eight hun- 
dred pigs are killed on every Friday during the 
winter season. Nothing can exceed the dexterity 
with which they are despatched. About thirty of 
these large and fat black pigs are driven into a com- 
modious pen, followed by three or four men, each 
with a sharp skewer in his hand, bent at one end, in 
order that it may be used with advantage. On enter- 
ing the pen these performers, who put you vastly in 
mind of assassins, make a rush at the hogs, each 
seizing one by the leg, amid a general yell of horror 
on the part of the victims. Whilst the hog and the 
man are struggling on the ground, the latter, with the 
rapidity of thought, pushes his skewer betwixt the 
fore leg and the body, quite into the heart, and there 
gives ita turn or two. The pig can rise no more, 
but screams for a minute or so, and then —- 
This process is continued till they are all despaiched, 
the brutes sometimes rolling over the butchers, and 
sometimes the butchers over the brutes, with a yell- 
ing enough to stun one’s ears. In the mean time, the 
screams become fainter and fainter, and tien all is 
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silence on the death of the last pig. A cart is in at- 
tendance ; the carcasses are lifted into it, and it pro- 
ceeds through the street, leaving one or more dead 
hogs at the doors of the different pork shops. No 
blood appears outwardly, nor is the internal hemor- 
rhage prejudicial to the meat, for Rome cannot be 
surpassed in the flavour of her bacon, or in the sound- 
ness of her hams.” H 

As may be supposed, Mr. W aterton looked 
forward with anxiety to the day on which the 

ublic beasts of burden should receive a public 

nediction :— 

“ At last the day arrived on which the beasts of 
draught and burden were to receive a benediction 
from the hand ofa priest at the door of St. Anthony's 
church. The sun shone brightly, and the scene was 
truly exhilarating. Every horse, and mule, and ass, 
was decked out in splendid colours, and in trappings 
corresponding with the means of their owners, whose 
faces bespoke the joy of their hearts, and whose 
orderly conduct at once proclaimed the religious feel- 
ing which had brought them tothe place. When the 
animals had received the benediction, they passed 
onwards with their masters, to make room for those 
behind them; and this was the order of the day, 
until the last blessing upon the last animal brought 
the exhibition to a close. As this scene of primeval 
piety was going on, an English gentleman, with whom 
I had a slight acquaintance, and who was standing 
by my side, remarked that he was tired with looking 
atsuch ascene of superstitious folly. ‘If it be folly,’ 
said I, in answer to his remark, ‘to give a blessing to 
an animal in one shape, it is certainly folly to pro- 
nounce a benediction upon an animal under another. 
And still we all do this in England, and in every 
other Christian country. Where is the well-regu- 
lated family which, on sitting down to a leg of boiled 
mutton and caper sauce, does not beg the blessing of 
Almighty God upon it, through the mouth of the 
master of the house, or by the ministry of a clergy- 
man, if present ? “ Benedicite omnia opera Domini, 
Domino!’ Who ever thinks of cutting up a young 
roasting-pig, immersed in delicious gravy, and hot 
from the kitchen, without asking a blessing on it ?— 
“Bless us, O Lord, and these thy gifts !” 

Here is another instance of our author’s love 
of animals, He cannot pass them by; it signifies 
not to him whether they are boa constrictors, 
crocodiles, or buffaloes, he must examine, ad- 
mire, frighten, or kill them :— 

“As we were resting our horses at a little inn on 
the side of the road, I had a fine opportunity of 
getting close to a very large herd of Italian buffaloes. 
These wild-looking animals have got a bad name for 
supposed ferocity, and when I expressed my deter- 
mination to approach them, I was warned by the 
Italians not to do so, as the buffaloes were wicked 
brutes, and would gore me todeath. Having singled 
out a tree or two of easy ascent where the herd was 
grazing, I advanced close up to it, calculating that one 
or other of the trees would be a protection to me, in 
case the brutes should prove unruly. They all ceased 
eating, and stared at me as though they had never 
seen a man before. Upon this, I immediately threw 
my body, arms, and legs, into all kinds of antic move- 
ments, grumbling loudly at the same time ; and the 
whole herd, bulls, cows, and calves, took off, as fast 
as ever they could pelt, leaving me to return sound 
and whole to the inn, with a hearty laugh against the 
Italians.” 

Every thing went on prosperously, till the 
travellers thought themselves fairly afloat on 
board a steamer for England. They embarked on 
board the ill-fated Pollux, which was run down 
by the Mongibello, in the Mediterranean. We can- 
not give our author's prose account of this terrible 
incident, but the cause of it he has immortalized 
in verse :— 

The Pollux once so fine, 
No longer cleaves the wave, 
For now she lies supine, 
Deep in her wat'ry grave. 
When she received her blow, 
The captain and his mate 
Were both asleep below, 
Snoring in breechless state. 
If! the power possess'd, 
I'd hang them by the neck, 
, As warning to the rest, 
How they desert the deck. 


Our treasures, and our clothes, 
With all we had were lost, 
The shock that caus’d our woes 
Took place on Elba’s coast. 


We must, however, leave the tourist and turn 
to the naturalist. The essays, though, perhaps, 
| the least generally interesting part of the volume, 


| although they certainly donot possess so much na- 
| tural history, properly so called, as his previous 
| productions. But they are readable—for the au- 

thor throws the interest of his own personality 
| about whatever he observes, and consequently we 
| are disposed to be pleased wherever he chooses to 
| lead us. Howeverimportantina scientific point of 
| view the facts narrated, Mr. Waterton does not 
| consider himself bound to confine his remarks to 

the subject in hand. 

on ‘The Powers of Vegetation,’ in which he 
| gives an account of a nut-tree that had grown 
through the hole of a millstone, and had suc- 
ceeded in lifting it from the earth :— 

“Strangers often inspect this original curiosity. 
When I meet a visitor whose mild physiognomy in- 
forms me that his soul is proof against the stormy 
winds of politics, which now-a-days set all the world 
in a ferment, I venture a small attempt at pleasantry, 
and say, that I never pass this tree and millstone 
without thinking of poor old Mr. Bull, with a weight 
of eight hundred millions of pounds round his galled 
neck ;—fruitful source of speculation toa Machiavel, 
but of sorrow to a Washington.” 

Amongst these essaysis a paper on the domestic 
swan. We extract the following remarks for 
the benefit of the cygnets in St. James's Park : 

“ Where swans are kept on a moderately-sized 
sheet of water, the old ones, as spring approaches, 
begin to pursue their own brood with a ferocity 
scarcely conceivable. It is an unceasing pursuit, 
both night and day; till at last, the poor fugitives, 
worn out with exertion, betake themselves to the 
land, where the unnatural parents allow them to 
stay, and then desist from further persecution, until 
the young ones return to the water. To curb these 
rancorous proceedings on the part of the parent 
birds, I cut through the web of their feet, and this at 
once diminished their powers of speed. The young 
birds soon perceived the change in their favour, and 
profited by it ; for, on finding that they could easily 
outswim their pursuing parents, they set their fury 
at nought, and kept out of their reach with very 
little exertion.” 

Amongst other natural history subjects is an 
essay on the extinct species—chimney-sweep. 
Mr. Waterton becomes pathetic on this subject, 
and says, that when a boy, he should have liked 
to climb chimneys himself. The work concludes 
with a characteristic essay on tight shoes, tight 
stays, and cravats. Mr. Waterton is an in- 
structive writer, and feels more than most men 
the pressure of society. He has, however, come 
greatly under the influence of civilization, or 
how can we reconcile his walking into Rome 
with bleeding feet, with the following passage? 


first succeeded in turning old Grandfather Square- 
as a pattern for universal imitation. What must 


have been poor old Dame Nature’s surprise and 
vexation when she saw and felt the abominable 





change? The toes have theirduty to perform, when 


| the frame of man is either placed erect, or put in 
| motion: shoes at best are a vast incumbrance to 


them; but when it happens that shoes are what is 
called a bad fit, then all goes wrong indeed, and corns 
and blisters soon oblige the wearer of them to wend 
his way 
With faltering step and slow. 

When I see a man thus hobbling on, I condemn 
both his fortitude and folly: his fortitude, in under- 
going a pedal martyrdom without necessity ; and his 
folly in wearing, for fashion’s sake, a pair of shoes so 
ill adapted to his feet in size and shape. Corns are 
the undoubted offspring of tight shoes; and tight 
shoes the proper punishers of human vanity. If the 
rules of society require that I should imprison my 





toes, it does not follow that I should voluntarily force 


are not wanting in amusing and curious matter; | 


He thus finishes his essay | 


“ He was a cunning and a clever shoemaker who | 


toes into ridicule, and in setting up young Sharpfoot | 


them on the treadmill. The foot of man does not 
end in a point; its termination is nearly circular. 
Hence it is plain and obvious, that a pointed shoe 
will have the effect of forcing the toes into so small 
a space that one will lie over the other for want of 
room. By having always worn shoes suited to the 


form of my foot, I have now at sixty-two the full 
use of my toes; and this is invaluable to me in as- 
| cending trees.”’ 

The obvious advantage we may hope for, 
| when ‘ascending trees,” at sixty-two, ought, we 
| think, to be conclusive on this subject. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Orphan of Waterloo, a tale, by Mrs. Black- 
ford, author of ‘The Eskdale Herd-boy.’°—This is 
the first volume of William Hazlitt’s ‘ Holiday Li- 
brary.” In a pleasantly written prospectus, the suc- 
cess of Captain Marryat’s ‘ Masterman Ready,’ Miss 
Martineau’s * Playfellow,’ and the ‘Stories of Old 
Daniel’ (the writer might have added William 
Howitt'’s * Boy’s Country Book’), is appealed to, 
in proof that the supply of such literature is encou- 
raged by a demand. We are sorry not to be able to 
admit * The Orphan of Waterloo’ to companionship 
with the popular books cited. We have no objection 
that romance of the proper kind—which is the fan- 
tastic and the ideal—should be offered to young 
persons. There is little danger now-a-days of any 
one, like Hood's old woman, fancying that 

Little Prince Silver-wings has ketched (him) up, 
And set (him) down in some one else's garden ! 

little danger of any one acting upon a belief in the 
Red Cloak of Muszus’ Stumme Liebe: or wander- 
ing in search of the old woman, the dog, and the 
bird, described in the most excellent of Tieck’s 
Marchen : that picture of forest life, which returns 
again and again, like a soothing dream, to quell the 
town-fever which life and occupation bring upon the 
strongest. But when we come to pictures of real 
life, there is danger from tales of fortunes lost and 
found, of cruel relations made kind as by miracle, 
and coming to light at the precise moment when the 
Fates seem disposed to crush the adventurer. If 
these things have reality enough to impress, what 
follows ? that the boy is encouraged to build air- 
castles, rather than to endure ; to fancy some magi- 
cal solution of the difficulties of his own lot, rather 
than to encourage a spirit which overcomes trial by 
perseverance, or entertains it cheerfully if insuper- 
able by human energy and ingenuity. Nothing can 
have been more amiable than Mrs. Blackford’s in- 
tention in writing ‘The Orphan of Waterloo;’ but 
nothing can be much less moral (in the highest sense 
of the word, to which we must always refer as stan- 
dard, with reference to a branch of literature so im- 
portant) than the production as it stands. 

Zareefa, a Tale, and other Poems, by the author 
of *Cephalus and Procris,) &c. A small volume 
which contains translations from Novalis and other 
German writers, together with some from the Greek 
poets. The original portion of the book is marked 
with elegance and taste, and the principal poem is 
not without merit. 

The Theses of Erastus tonching Excommunication, 
translated by the Rev. R. Lee, D.D.—Dr. Lee has 
published this little work in consequence of the 
charge of Erastianism having been brought against 
the Scottish Establishment by their brethren of the 
Free Church. He shows that none of the points 
mooted by Erastus have the slightest connexion 
with the points at issue between the kirk and the se- 
ceders; in fact, Erastus protested against the abuse 
of excommunication and ecclesiastical censure, in 
which Calvin and Beza indulged so freely; and this 
abuse has been long since abandoned by all parties. 
We are not sorry that Erastus has been thus brought 
under our notice ; he was one of the most temper- 
ate and sensible of the minor writers among the 
early reformers, and it would be well if many of 
greater note had imitated his candour and modera- 
tion. 

Analusis of Alvary’s Prosody.—A useful manual, 
well calculated to aid in a difficult branch of instruc- 
tion. 

Conversations on the History of England, by Mrs. 
Marcet.—Written in the easy pleasant style for which 
this lady’s child-books are remarkable. 
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List of New Books.—Watson’s Easy and Comprehensive 


Introduction to Algebra, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. bd.—Gunn's De- 
sultory Hours, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Evenings of a Working Man, 
by Joln Overs, with a Preface relative to the author, by C. 
Dickens, 12mo. 5s. ¢l.—Christian Polities, by Rev. W. Sewell, 
12mo. 6s. cl.—The Holy Land: Sketches of the Jews and 
the Land of Palestine (Christian Family Library, Vol. NLIL) 
fe. 8vo. 6s. cl—Sunday Afternoons at Home, by the author 
of the ‘Listener,’ fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Dobney’s Formulary of 
Devotion, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Knox’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, 8vo. 12s. ¢l.—Sir Roland Ashton, a Tale of 
the Times, by Lady Catherine Long, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. e.— 
The Iniquities and Barbarities of the Church of Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century, by Raffaelle Cioeci, 12mo. 3s. ¢l.— 
Persecutions of Popery, by Frederic Shoberl, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 
ls. cl.—Garbett'’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. II., 8vo. 12s. ¢l.— 
The Grahame Family, or [listorical Portfolio, opened by 
Hussey Gould, fe. 8vo. Gs. cl.—Ilenri de Clermont, or the 
Royalists of La Vendée, by Rev. W. Gresley, 18mo. 2s. ¢l.— 
Logarithmic Tables, by Robert Shortrede, royal 8vo. 4/. 4s" 
cl.—Galley Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, 
second series, imp. folio, 5. 5s. hf-bd.—Five Tales of Old Time, 
square, 6s. cl.—Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, new edit. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 17. 4s. cl.—The Voyage of Life, a Tale by Geor- 
gina C. Munro, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 12. 11s, Gd. bds.—Conings- 
by, 3rd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. bds.—Facts and Fic- 
tions, by Mrs. Postans, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. bds.—The 
Portfolio, Diplomatic Review, new series, Vol. HI, 8vo. 9s. 
el.—Knight’s Library Edition of Shakspere, Vol. IL, 8vo. 
10s. cl.—The Young Widow, a Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 
lls. 6d. bds.—Archbishop Ussher’s Works, Vol. XIIL, 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Don Carlos, translated from the German of Schiller, 
by C. H. Cottrell, 8vo. 8s. cl—Historical Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Life Contingencies, by E. J. Farren, crown 8vo. 4s. 
el.—Chronicles of the Seasons, Book IIL, fe. 8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.— 
Rowan’s History of the French Revolution, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Dorrington’s Young Arithmetician’s Companion, 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cl—Footsteps to Natural History, with coloured 
Illustrations, square, 4s. cl.—Beatson’s Greek Iambic Verse, 
4th edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—The Ajax of Sophocles, with Notes, 
&c., by T. Mitchell, Svo. 5s. cl.—Atlas Prize Essay, National 
Distress, its Causes, &e., by 8. Laing, 8vo. 7s. 6/. cl.—The 
Odes of Horace, Book L, literally translated into English 
Verse, by H. G. Robinson, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—The Vale of the 
Towey, or Sketches in South Wales, by Anne Beale, post 
8vo. 10s. Gd. el. 






























** Pais ce que dois—advienne que pourra!” 

Vainly ye call, amid a living age, 

For echoes from the dim entombed past, 
And turn the annals of a cankered page 

For the heart’s wisdom. Wanes the world so fast, 
That even lame Tradition’s heritage 

Can prop its failing weakness? dare ye cast 
A cloak of silence o’er the deadly strife 
Which truth and love wage with the wrongs of life? 


O men, whose lips are frozen with the taunt,— 
“ This age has no romance,”—whko mutely stand 
On our green England's breast—’tis you that want 
The poet's heart to love your native land,— 
The poet’s eye to read, and voice to chaunt, 
In tones of cheering trust, and purpose grand, 
O’er the rough waves of rolling centuries, 
The hymn of this new time which ye despise. 


Aye! and what shame, if still the iron din 
Of ponderous wheel, hoarse bell, and rushing car, 
*Twixt every pause of song come fiercely in, 
Jostling the stately rights of epic war, 
And thundering to mankind, “ Aspire—and win ; 
Free homes to make, not flesh and blood to mar !” 
The Age of Steam ye call it, weaklings! yea, 
Twill grind your names to dust upon its way, 


Life runs less wildly in our latter time, 
Of forms and hues less lavish than of old, 
Less palpable its pulse’s varied chime, 
Yet dare ye deem the heart of man grown cold ?— 
Hath it not clinging, praying hope, and crime 
Darkening the hearth stone, and the might untold 
Of patient self-denial? do not these 
Spring for the poet’s touch rare melodies ? 


And is it fear or scorn that ever keeps 

Our few wise teachers from the moated round 
Of wealth and pride? The harvest sickle reaps 

Tall ears and lowly, by the parent ground 
Gifted with kindred nutriment; the steeps 

Of haughty birth too fierce asun hath crowned 
With scantier crops; yet not in vain they grow,— 
Though good, like ill, shoots hardiest far below. 
The faith to dare, the love to compass a// ; 

The labouring hand, the god-like planning will; 
Be these but yours, and ye shall burst the thrall 

That keeps the hearts of nations cold and still. 
So wrought the great of old,—they whom the fall 
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His share of labour, suffering, and delight, 

And peril life for freedom’s blessed sake. 
And deem ye not He sets a task as high 
To the proud noble, as the summer fly ? 


The poet bears not rule by pride and scorn,— 
His ministers of wrath. Truth is his bride; 
And Mercy, tearful as a springtide morn, 
Leans on him sisterly; the world is wide,— 
So wide his heart is; flowery thoughts are born 
Around his feet, and gracious deeds, that hide 
Sweet clustering ’neath their leaves: while his deep 
gaze 
Sounds the blue heaven of Love's eternal rays. 


Then woe to those weak wranglings which debase 
The solemn glory of a priceless aim! 
Woe to those antic joustings that replace 
The earnest wrestlers on the path of fame! 
A challenge has gone forth—the eager press 
Of a strongage heaves onward; woe to them 
Who, like the mocking Spaniard, sneer to death 
Their brethren’s creed of high heroic faith. 


That faith which nerves the trembling woman’s hand 
To tempt the echoing maze of mystic strings, 
If some true word may answer its command, 
Albeit pronounced in leaf-like whisperings :— 
O mighty wind voice, sweeping thro’ the land, 
Whirl thou the strain aloft upon thy wings, 
’Mid thousands more, frail sun-rise clouds that flee 
Light-sprinkled o'er the sky, telling of what skad/ be! 


Tours, June, 1844. TuEoposIA GARROW. 





ON THE DEATH OF TITOMAS CAMPBELL. 


A voice of sorrow swells on Albion’s hills, 
For him whose fame her wide dominion fills ; 
Wake, harp of Erin, wake thy saddest tone, 
And mourn the loss of nations as thine own. 
Though many a tempest o’er thy skies hath swept, 
And many a grave thy weary eyes have wept, 
Yet, still, some tears should answer to the knell 
Of him who sang thine Exiles’ woes so well. 


Lost Bard of Hope and Freedom, could our coast 
One harp like those of ancient Tara boast, 
Its voice should rise amid a nation’s gloom 
To pour a requiem worthy of thy tomb. 
Thou needest not such requiem, while the earth 
Hath souls of melody and hearts of worth,— 
Thine own proud songs through distant ages sent, 
Shall form at once thy dirge and monument. 


Long shall Columbia weep through all her woods, 
The voice that glorified their solitudes ; 
Her mighty lakes, her rivers, while they flow, 
Shall tell the tale of Gertrude’s love and woe; 
The Baltic’s wave shall answer to thy name, 
In echoes blending thine with Nelson’s fame ; 
And England’s Mariners, where’er they sail, 
Shall give thy glory to the ocean gale. 


Oft shall the pilgrim hail on Linden’s plain 
Thy laurels, guiltless of the battle stain; 
And oft the heart, where hope alone remains 
Amid its sorrows, bless thy cheering strains, 
His deed was worthy of his land who gave 
To thine the dust of Kosciusko's grave ;* 
For thus shall Poland's heart, through ages twine 
The memory of her brightest stars with thine. 


Go, with thy glory round thee, mighty shade, 
With robes unstained and laurels undecayed, 
To wake the harp, upon whose golden strings, 
Shall fall no shade of Time’s destroying wings. 
But, O, forgive if in a land so long 
The nurse of Poets and the home of Song, 
My hand hath dared that holy office claim 
Which well might raise our proudest minstrel’s 

fame. Frances Brown. 
July 12th, 1844. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, June 15, 1844. 
Passing under the colonnade of the theatre of San 
Carlo, a short time since, where the letter-writer 
ever sits to pen some burning billet-doux, and earn 
his half carlino, I was struck both by the number and 





Of kingdoms scathed not, nor the palsy chill 
Of ages. Strive LIKE THEM, and grasp the crown 
Which stars the golden height of their renown. 
And know ye, that in wisdom as in might 

Are fashioned all God's creatures; doth He make 
The gilded beetle on/y in the light 

To flaunt his brilliant vest? nay, but to take 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


respectability, in appearance at least, of those who 
presented themselves at the table of the presiding 
deity. I was grieved and astonished at such a scene, 


| deeming it a pretty strong evidence of the existence 


of a degree of ignorance amongst the people, from 
which we are happily free: nay, I might have gone 





* See Atheneum, No. 871. 








even farther in the moment of my surprise, and by 
one of those sweeping conclusions to which we are 
but too apt to leap, I might have set down the m 
part of the population of Naples as profoundly 
ignorant, Lest I might generalize therefore too 
rashly, I determined to inquire into. the state 
of the periodical literature of Naples: this, sai 
I, will be a more sure criterion by which to judge 
of the public mind; here I shall find more correct 
data than are presented to me in the simple fact of 
six decrepit old gentlemen with pens, ink and paper 

and a table, scribbling love letters under the colon. 
nade of San Carlo. Created, asthe periodical litera. 
ture of a country is, by the intellectual appetite of the 
people, it must always reflect their mental and moral 

bias, and degree of cultivation ; here then, I thought 

will be something tangible and unerring, and accord. 
ingly I commenced my inquiries without delay, 

I confess that I was rather astonished at the result, 
little imagining that Naples, where the “ dolee far 
niente” seems to prevail, more than in any other part 
of Italy, where life is passed between the ecaffé 
and the theatre, where a new opera attracts as 
much, or more, attention than a debate in the 
House of Commons does with us; little imagining, 
I repeat, that Naples could produce readers sufficient 
to support twenty-eight periodicals; yet such is the 
case. There may indeed be more than the number 
I mention, but as no statistics of the subject can be 
found here, I am obliged to content myself with an 
approximation to the truth. These works are pub- 
lished at intervals of two or three months, monthly, 
and weekly, but what amount of circulation they 
have I cannot tell you. One fact deserves atten. 
tion, as it in some degree contributes to the pro- 
motion of their circulation, — they pass “ free” 
through the Post, that is, those which are published 
in sheets. With respect to the price of these periodi- 
cals, the dearest, or the highest.priced rather, contain- 
ing about 150 pages of letter-press, is * Il Progresso,’ 
which sells at five carlini or 1s. 10d. English money; 
‘Tl Terni Napolitana’ at about four carlini, contain- 
ing 160 pages of fair octavo letter-press. The lowest 
priced periodical, ‘ I] Lucifero,’ contains 8 folio pages, 
and sells at four grani, or 2d. English. Of the 
remainder, three sell at three carlini, or 1s. 2d. 
English, two at two carlini, equal to 9d., one at 
one carlino, equal to 4}$d., ten at five grani, or 
2id., four at four’ grani, equal to 2d., and of six 
others I cannot learn the price. This is not dear, 
considering the quantity, rather than the quality, of 
the letter-press they offer. Nor is the existence 
of these publications merely of to-day—one has 
lived twelve years, others eleven, eight, seven, six, 
years; four have made their appearance only within 
the last year, and as they are low priced, four 
or five grani only, it is a fair presumption, perhaps, 
that a taste for reading is on the increase, amongst 
those classes by whom it is most needed. One 
encouraging conclusion may be formed from the 
statements which I have made, which is, that as 
those periodicals have exi-ted some years, the circu. 
lation must have been remunerative ; there must be, 
in spite of the whirl and the “ chiasso,” the supersti- 
tion and ignorance of the Neapolitans, and in spite 
even of the existence of the old gentlemen of San 
Carlo, there must be in Naples a large and increas- 
ing number of readers, whose influence is circling 
wider and wider every day, throughout the social 
community. t 

Let me now speak of the matter of those periodi- 
cals, and the amount of talent employed on them; 
a delicate and a more difficult subject to treat of, 
since to treat it worthily implies an intimate knowledge 
of the language, a general knowledge at least of the 
subjects discussed, and some acquaintance with the 
periodicals themselves. I shall therefore preface any 
remarks of my own by an extract from the letter ofa 
Neapolitan friend, a literary man, whose opinion 18 
entitled to respect.—* You ask me,” says he, * what 
amount of talent is employed on our periodicals: 
never touch, I beg you, so painful a topic, and, above 
all, never make comparisons with your England, 
What developement of talent do you think there can 
be in a country where the liberty of thinking and 
writing is so confined as to disgust the most eminent 
talent, and to deter from the choice of the most im- 
portant subjects; where the Censure is for the most 
part intrusted to priests and Jesuits, from which an 
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Amari* has been obliged to fly, merely because 
his work, though allowed by the censor, has pro- 
duced a certain impression on the public ;—where 
Ayala} falls into disgrace for having represented 
in too strong a light the cruel treatment of Murat 
py the populace; and for this reason only is placed 
among the suspected, and on the first plausible 
occasion is arrested and imprisoned in the castle of 
St. Elmo, as a conspirator against the government? I 
need not say that such obstacics and dangers repress 
the developement of thought, and leave the periodi- 
cals, for the most part, to be the portion of mediocrity. 
Notwithstanding, as far as circumstances permit, some 
are not deficient in good articles, and occasionally by 
some of our most eminent writers.” 

Ihave now on my table a few of these publications, 
which I will describe asa specimen of the whole. In 
the first!place, then, the * Poliorama Pittoresca,’ which 
has lived eight years, and is published weekly at the 
price of 5 grani, or 2}d., is intended * to diffuse useful 
knowledge amongst all classes, and to render reading in 
families agreeable ;” the table of contents is arranged 
under the heads of architecture, archzology, biogra- 
phy, costumes, poetry, painting, sculpture, history, na- 
tural history, industry and manufactures, views, literary 
yarieties. Though scarcely equal, perhaps, tothe 
promise of its index, it has considerable merit, and 
numbers amongst the contributors to it, Tosti, Czesare, 
Malpica, and Ayala. Amongst frequent extracts from 
other publications, I met with some from the Satur- 
day Magazine ; ‘11 Dritto’ has lived two years, and 
sells at 30 grani, or 1s. 14d. The number which I 
possess has articles on the following subjects: * Are 
rights (Diritti) inalienable 2’ * Definition of Jurispru- 
dence,’ ‘The Universal History of Legislation.’ It 
is rather a heavy publication, and is limited in its 
circulation. ‘La Scienza e la Fede’ has been pub- 
lished now four years, and sells for two carlini. It 
isa scientific and religious periodical, and proposes, 
asitsname almost indicates, to show how science and 
religion, that is, the Roman Catholic religion, illus- 
trate and support one another. The index has the 
three following divisions, Science, Reviews, and Varie- 
ties. Under the head of science, in the number which 
I possess, is an article, entitled a ‘Confutation of the 
principles of morality of Jeremy Bentham,’ whose 
work it seems to regard as subversive of all social 
morality. It is particularly rabid against some strong 
expressions of Bentham’s on the subject of monastic 
life. ‘11 Lucifero,’ one of the cheapest publications, 
selling at 4 grani, or 2d., has lived seven years. It 
gives the reports of the proceedings of the Institute of 
France, and of the several scientific societies in Italy, 
a philological article, a tale, some varieties, with but 
scanty literary intelligence, at least connected with 
Italy. ‘Il Salvator Rosa,’ a mediocre publication, 
was presented to the public four years since, and sells 
for 5 grani, or 24d. It gives reports of theatrical and 
musical arrangements—a dramatic sketch or two 
spun out to an interminable length in number after 
number—a sonnet, and very copious extracts from 
the European journals, The ‘Omnibus,’ another of 
the cheap publications, is of twelve years standing, 
and sells for 5 grani, or 24d. It hts no decided lite- 
rary or scientific character, but gossips on all sub- 
jects, and in a not unpleasing manner. It is there- 
fore admirably suited to the Neapolitans. The number 
before me opens with a moral tale on the proper 
education of youth ; then follow one or two notices of 
books recently published, an obituary, the continua- 
tion of a novel, anecdotes, correspondence, “a mix- 
ture,” and theatrical intelligence. Under the head 
of Correspondence is a letter so illustrative of that 
bad faith which is, alas! too common in this 
country, that I cannot forbear from copying it, 
80 politely does it accuse the person whom it ad- 
dresses of a literary plagiarism. “Sir, we have 
seen with pleasure in your excellent journal the 


_* Michele Amari, author of ‘ Un Periodo delle Istorie Sici- 

liane del Secolo XIII.’ Compelled to fly from Sicily, he is 

now residing in Paris, where he has been superintending a 

od edition of his valuable work, (reviewed, Athen. No. 
.) 





t Ayala is author of a military dictionary, a ‘Discorso 
sulle vicende dell’ Artiglieria,’ as well as of several biogra- 
Phic, scientific, and artistic sketches. For one of these, de- 
Scriptive of a tour to Pizzo, and the death of Murat, he was 
deprived of his professorship in the military college; and 
during the affair in Calabria, within the last few months, as 
he was on the eve of starting for Paris, he was arrested as 
Suspected, and thrown into Castel St. Elmo. 





poem of our contributor Achille de Lanzieres, en- 
titled * Avviso,’ and inserted by us in the Strenna of 
1844, But whether by one of those jocose mistakes, 
which the pen sometimes makes, or whether from 
an error overlooked in the correction, or from some 
other innocent cause, under these verses, in place of 
the author's name, is found a simple initial, F, which 
is neither in the beginning nor in the middle nor at 
the end of the author’s name. We beg you, there- 
fore, to denounce the error, or else insert this short 
communication. You, who are a man of letters, un- 
derstand of what importance is this species of error, 
though in appearance it is of no moment.” This is 
not a solitary instance of such intimations in the 
Neapolitan periodicals; in fact, they are but too 
common. Excuse one other letter of the same cha- 
racter,— We read in the * Cicerone,’ No. 3, a poem 
entitled * The Prayer, subscribed by the Sig. Fran- 
cesco Alfonso Perrini, whilst it is copied, in a great 
part, verse for verse, from another well known and 
beautiful poem by our friend and contributor Achille 
de Lanzieres, inserted in the ‘ Mergellina’ under the 
title of * I Canti dell’ Angelus.’ We think it right to 
remind Perrini and the public of it.” 

To return from this digression, one of the cheap- 
est publications I have seen is the ‘ Galleria Let- 
teraria,’ published monthly. It has lived now 
three years, sells at 2 carlini, or 1s. 9d. English, and 
contains 110 pages of letter-press. It is written partly 
in French and partly in Italian, and contains some 
tolerable lithographed views. In commencing a new 
volume for this year, it announces its intention of re- 
producing works of positive value, whatever be their 
length. ‘In this manner, says the editor, we shall 
give to the public many works of value publislied in 
Italy, but out of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as 
well as the works of distinguished writers of any 
nation.” Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity, of matter, as you may infer 
from the size of the work. Of any other of the 
periodicals I cannot speak from my own personal 
observation ; for, though I ordered them two months 
since, I have not yet received them, and the 
reason assigned for the delay is, “ the editors are 
afraid to trust any copies to the bookseller, and 
keep therefore the depository of their works at their 
own houses exclusively, and my bookseller has not 
been able to obtain them yet.” This is another 
instance of that suspicion and inference of bad faith 
which prevails throughout this kingdom, which 
renders commerce a doubtful speculation, and in the 
commonest affairs of life introduces a distrustfulness 
which shakes the very foundation of society. 

In speaking of thecontributors to these works, I may 
observe, that the very reason which prevents many a 
man of genius from attempting any large original work, 
induces him, sometimes, to avail himself of those 
channels of communication with the public which 
lie open to him; and hence it happens, that amongst 
the contributors to the periodicals of Naples are 
many eminent men, of whom I have named some, 
and might name others. It follows, therefore, asa 
matter of course, that at times one meets with well 
written articles, but almost lost amidst a mass of 
“ Bizzaria,” and “ Farragine,” scraps of unimportant 
foreign intelligence and meagre tales. Reviews or 
notices, especially of national publications, are rare, 
arising from the poverty of the national literature; 
indeed, the fact is, that throughout the south of Italy 
freedom of opinion is so much checked, that the press 
is far from active: how, indeed, can it be otherwise, 
when such facts stare us in the face as those which I 
have related, and those which follow ? I was convers- 
ing with an intelligent bookseller the other day, who 
showed me a letter to his correspondent in Paris, di- 
recting him not tosend any more works, as such was 
the capricious severity of the censorship, that he 
knew not what works to order. He assured me, that 
Madame Cottin’s exquisite tale of ‘ Elizabeth, or 
the Exiles of Siberia,’ as well as Byron’s works, 
strictly speaking, were prohibited, though he pos- 
sessed copies of them. Of one work he had lately 
been deprived, of the value of eighty ducats, though 
it contained nothing moral or political in its char- 
acter ; and a friend of his had thirteen copics 
of the Vicar of Wakefield seized, which as yet 
had not been restored. Such capricious severity 
acts, of course, most unfavourably on the literature 
of the country, and again on the periodicals, depriving 





them of that which is so interesting and encouraging 


a feature in the periodical literature of England,—I 
allude to the reviews and notices of new works, 

It is time, however, to bring this letter to a close; 
a letter which opened with censure, and continued 
with a defence of the people of Naples. One 
fact I think I have rendered clear—that in spite 
of the old gentlemen who sit under the colon- 
nades of San Carlo, and the predominating influence 
of the Jesuits, and the vast mass of ignorance and 
superstition which exist here, there “is a remnant,” 
as it were, who are sensible of the importance of 
mental culture, and who, on the advance themselves, 
are creating a desire to advance amongst others. 
“ Festina lente,’ however, is essentially an Italian 
proverb ; but let us hope, shortly, that the generation 
of letter-writers will be extinct; that even the old gen- 
tlemen of San Carlo, apparently now as necessary to 
the building as the columns themselves, will sleep 
with their fathers, leaving no descendants behind to 
inherit their honours; that periodical publications 
will increase and multiply and provide wholesome 
food for a quick-minded people; and that the Nea- 
politans, as they are by nature possessed of undoubted 
talent, will become a well-instructed, thoughtful, and 
well-governed people. 





CHARACTERS LN “ AS YOU LIKE IT.”—IIl. 
Conclusion. 

Tue love affair between Phebe and Silvius con- 
trasts bexutifully with that between Orlando and 
Rosalind. The young shepherd's passionate devo- 
tion to “the proud disdainful shepherdess” yet in- 
experienced in 

the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make, 
presents a charming foil to that mutual passion and 
affection in the two leading personages of the piece, 
which we find so constant and progressive from the 
moment of their first interview. It is also the prin- 
cipal means of developing that healthy proportion 
with which the poet has so exquisitely endowed this 
heroine’s character, between the play of the feelings 
and the activity of the intellect, She is not loves 
sick and languishing; she is love-inspired, to more 
active benevolence and more happy invention. Thus, 
upon the old shepherd’s intimation to her and Celia— 
If you will see a pageant truly play’d 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shail conduct you, 
If you will mark it,— 
she eagerly replies— 
O, come, let us remove ; 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love :— 
Bring us unto this sight, and you shall say, 
I'll prove a busy actor in their play. 
So, indeed, she proves. In the scene that follows, 
to borrow one of her own subsequent expressions, she 
“speaks to some purpose.” We can hardly, there- 
fore, agree with Mrs. Jameson, that, in the dialogue 
in question, Phebe is “more in earnest” than her 
monitress, It is not, however, the wholesome lecture 
which she reads the scornful beauty, that begins to 
bring her to reason, but the impression which her 
look and accent make upon her in the assumed per- 
son of Ganymede, as described in that celebrated 
passage from Phebe’s own lips, which we have cited 
in the first of these papers. Among those lines, how 
admirably expressive of that essential tenderness 
which Shakespeare has so constantly combined in 
this character, with even the keenest flashes of wit 
and intellect—that fear of wounding, even in reproof 
—is Phebe’s remark— 
And faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

Inthe subsequent scene where she reads the letter 
addressed to her as Ganymede by the shepherdess, 
her prompt and apt inventiveness is yet more con- 
spicuous, in the means which she devises to increase 
the disabusing effect of the communication which she 
makes to Sylvius of Phebe’s treacherous offer, by first 
describing it to him, in exaggerated terms, as a letter 
of scornful defiance,—though her counsel to the shep- 
herd, not to “ love such a woman,” isas much thrown 
away upon the man whom, as she says, “love hath 
made a tame snake,” as her exhortation to requital 
of his love had been upon the shepherdess herself. 

It is remarkable, that the dramatist seems to have 
studiously heightened the effect of these passages 
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exhibiting the intellectual ascendancy of his heroine, 
by the juxtaposition in which he has placed them 
with others which peculiarly unfold her lively ten- 
derness of feeling. The former scene comes upon 
her at the moment when she is impatiently expecting 
Orlando’s fulfilment of his first wooing appointment: 
the latter, in like manner, comes just when she is 
anxiously awaiting him the second time, his hour being 
already expired; and is followed immediately by 
the agitating narrative which produces the fainting 
scene spoken of in our last paper. 

Let us here observe the art with which, after so 
inauspicious an opening of their courtship, a happy 
union is brought about between the shepherd and 
shepherdess without violating probability. First, the 
instant fulfilment of her lover's prediction— 

O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then shall you know the wounds inyisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 
en, her first sympathetic relenting— 
Then, her first s thet lenting 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love; 
But since that thou canst talk of love so well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
1 will endure, &e. 
Next, her wooing Ganymede by the very lips of 
Silvius himself :— 
Good shepherd, tell this youth what ‘tis to love. 
Sil. It is, to be all mace of sighs and tears ;— 
It is, to be all made of faith and service ;— 
It is, to be all nade of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
Alladoration, duty, and observance,— 
All humbleness, a!l patience, and impatience,— 
All purity, all trial, ail observance ;— 
And so am I for Phebe. 
Thus, the very eloquence which she borrows to plead 
her own passion, is made to appeal to her awakened 
feelings more impressively than ever on her lover's 
behalf. So that when, at last, the flow of those feel- 
ings in their original channel is suddenly and hope- 
lessly stopped by the discovery of the real sex of the 
seeming youth, we can well believe the disappointed 
shepherdess when, turning to her constant adorer, 
she says in conclusion— 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. 








Over all this, however, the beneficently inventive 
genius of Rosalind presides, But it is the con- 
tact into which she is brought with the great | 
misanthrope of the piece, that most eminently 
draws forth that sound moral wisdom with which | 
the poet has endowed her. They who havé specu- 
lated upon the question, how far the melancholy of | 
Jaques might be supposed to have been identified 
with Shakespeare’s own feelings at the particular 
period when this play was composed, might have 
spared themselves much profitless conjecture, had 
they attended more closely to his conversations, not 
only with the “ motley-minded” cynic of the picce ; 
but with those three several personages in it who so 
amply and triumphantly proclaim the theory as well 
as exhibit the practice of genial humanity and active 
benevolence—that is, the exiled father of Rosalind, 
her exiled lover, and her exiled self. The rebukes 
which the duke administers to the self-absorbed and 
sarcastic ruminations of the sated yoluptuary (not 
excepting the celebrated speech on the “seven ages,” 
which it has been so customary to cite »s Shake- 
speare’s own deliberate and impartial view of human 
life), are summed up in those two remarkable pas- 
sages, so characteristic of the generous fortitude of 
the man whose misfortunes have not been of his own 
procuring, as contrasted with the self-engrossed com- 
plaining of the man who has been the principal arti- 
ficer of his own misery :— 

Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldst do ;— 

Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin: 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 

And all the embossed sores and headed evils 

That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 

Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 
Again— 

Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy: 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play. 
In the like spirit, Orlando answers the proposal of 
Jaques, that they two shall sit down together and 
rail against their mistress the world, and all their 
misery :— 

“T will chide no breather in the world, but myself ; 
against whom I know most faults,” 


But it is Rosalind who is made to reprove, in one 
breath, both.the misanthrope and the cynic, imme- 
diately after her first scene with Phebe:— 

“ Jaq. I pr’ythee, pretty youth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee. 

* Ros. They say, you are a melancholy fellow. 

“ Jaq. Tam so; I do love it better than laughing. 

“ Ros. Those that are in extremity of either, are 
abominable fellows; and betray themselves to every 
modern censure, worse than drunkards.” 

Then, when Jaques has described his melancholy 
as resulting from “the sundry contemplation of his 
travels” :— 

“A traveller! By my faith, you have great reason 
to be sad. I fear, you have sold your own lands, to see 
other men’s; then, to have seen much, and to have 
nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

* Jaq. Yes, I have gain’d my experience. 

* Ros. And your experience makes you sad: I 
had rather have a fool to make me merry, than ex- 
perience to make me sad; and to travel for it, too.” 

And even when Jaques is hurrying away at the ap- 
proach of Orlando, the dramatist makes her pursue 
him with that exquisite characterization of the preva- 
lent coxcombries of returned travellers in general :— 

“ Farewell, monsicur traveller. Look you lisp, 
and wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your 
own country; be out of love with your nativity ; and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance 
youare; or I will scarce think you have swam ina 
gondola.” 

Having now carefully traced, on the page of 
Shakespeare, the poet’s own conception of this ex- 
quisitely ideal character, up to its highest intellectual 
developement, it is time to show succinctly the degra- 
dation which it has undergone at the hands of the 
critics; and how this critical perversion itself has 
originated, for the most part, in false theatrical inter- 
pretation. 

Mrs, Jameson’s account of Shakespeare’s Rosalind 
embodies the least erroneous of the prevalent views 
respecting this character. It will therefore suffice to 
show how much the common estimate sinks below 
that ideal dignity, as well as beauty, with which we 
have shown in detail that the poet has endowed it, if 
we point out the principal misapprehensions regard- 
ing it into which the authoress of the ‘ Characteristics 
of Women’ has been betrayed. 

The fundamental error of the critic in appreciating 
this noble as well as exquisite creation, seems to result 
from the mistaken attempt which she makes to. classify 
the characters of which she is treating, as “ characters 
of intellect,” “ characters of affection,’ &c. Of all 
characters in fiction, those of Shakespeare least admit 
of any classification—their individuality is so inherent 
and essential—so analogous to that of actual and 
living persons, We haveshown before (see Athen. Nos. 
805, 807) how this classifying notion has misled the 
writer into underrating the intellectual and imagin- 
ative qualities of Imogen ; and in the present instance 
we see the same fallacious endeavour causing her to 
make exactly the reverse mistake, by assigning too 
small a proportion to affectionate feeling in the cha- 
racter of Rosalind. Mrs, Jameson, indeed, commits 
too frequently, regarding these Shakespearian person- 
ages, the error so often committed in real life, of tak- 
ing some prominent part of a character for the whole, 
or, at least, for a much larger portion of it than it 
actually constitutes. This too constant habit of esti- 
mating a given character simply through looking at it 
from the outside, rather than by penetrating to its 
inmost spirit, and then, as it were, surveying it from 
the centre, has been peculiarly fatal to this pleasing 
writer's criticism of the more ideal among Shake- 
speare’s female characters. It would even appear to 
have made her overlook altogether the distinction 
between his ideal women and his women of real life; 
so much so, that among those which she classes as 
‘characters of intellect,” she actually ranks Rosa- 
lind—not only after Portia and Isabella, but even 
after Beatrice :— 

“T come now,” she begins, “to Rosalind, whom I 
should have ranked before Beatrice, inasmuch as the 
greater degree of her sex’s softness and sensibility, 
united with equal wit and intellect, give her the supe- 
riority asa woman; but that, asa dramatic character, 
she is inferior in force. The portrait is one of infi- 


nitely more delicacy and variety, but of less strength 
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Yet, surely, the spirit of Rosalind is fur more 
ascendant in this delightfully ideal play than that of 
Beatrice is in the spirited real-life comedy of * Much 
Ado about Nothing.’ The source of this false notion 
as to the comparative sligktness in the character of 
Rosalind is, however, distinctly traceable ina follow. 
ing sentence of the authoress’s critique :— 
“Though Rosalind is a princess, she is a princess of 
Arcady; and notwithstanding the charming effect 
produced by her first scenes, we scarcely ever think of 
her with reference to them, or associate her with a 
court and the artificial appendages of her rank.” 

But if any reader or spectator scarcely ever thinks 
of her in the forest scenes with reference to those 
previous ones, this is assuredly no fault of Shake. 
speare’s, who, as we have shown in the first of these 
papers, has laboured most carefully to impress his 
auditors with the true rank, character, and position 
of his heroine, so as to make it next to impossible fur 
them so far to forget these afterwards as to see in her 
only—as Mrs. Jameson expresses it—* a princess of 
Arcady.” The critic, however, proceeds on the same 
false bias :— 

“She was not made to ‘ lord it o’er a fair mansion,’ 
and take state upon her, like the all-accomplished 
Portia, but to breathe the free air of heaven, and 
frolic among green leaves. She was not made to 
stand the siege of daring profligacy, and oppose 
high action and high passion to the assaults of adverse 
fortune, like Izabel ; but to ‘ fleet the time carelessly, 
as they did i’ the golden age.’ She was not made to 
bandy wit with lords, and tread courtly measures 
with plumed and warlike cavaliers, like Beatrice; but 
to dance on the greensward, and ‘murmur among 
living brooks a music sweeter than their own,’ 
Though sprightliness is the distinguishing charac. 
teristic of Rosalind, as of Beatrice,’ &e. 

She had already told us:— 

**T pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry,’ 
is an adjuration which Rosalind needed not when 
once at liberty, and sporting ‘under the greenwood 
tree.’ ” 

Mrs. Jameson, it should seem, has here literally 
adopted that reading of Rosalind’s opening line on 
her first appearance in the forest, which Mr. Knight, 
in contradiction, as he tells us, to “ all the modern 
editions,” has deliberately inserted in his own ‘ Picto- 
rial Shakspere,— 

O Jupiter! how mei ry are my spirits !— 
notwithstanding that Touchstone’s reply, “I care 
not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary,” de. 
mands weary in the previous line to give it any signi- 
ficance. Mr. Knight, however, in a marginal note, 
proceeds to support his alteration by an argument 
which involves a total misconception of the character 
and the situation: “ Whiter,” says he, “ with great 
good sense, suggests that Rosalind’s merriment was 
assumed as well as her dress.” How, we would ask, 
does this interpretation agree with her following ex- 
clamations on the same occasion :— 

Alas, poor shepherd, searching of thy wound, 

Ihave by hard adventure found mine own ! 
and again— 

Jeve! Jove! this shepherd's passion 

Is much upon my fashion. 
The assumption in this case consists in supposin8 
that merriment, real or assumed, enters at all into th® 
situation or the character. Here, again, the word’ 
of Rosalind to her cousin might be addressed to her 
histrionie representatives and to her critics: “ I show 
more mirth than I am mistress of, and would you yet 
that I were merrier ?” 

It is not, in fact, from the page of Shakespeare, as 
we have hinted already, that his critics can have 
drawn any such notion about this personage; but from 
the traditional ideas, respecting the character and the 
piece, with which their eves and ears have been early 
familiarized upon the modern stage. The fundamen- 
tal error in the established theatrical treatment of 
this play, has descended from that Restoration period 
of our dramatic history when, under the ascendancy 
which the restored Court gave to French principles of 
taste and criticism, it was sought to subject even the 
great ideal dramas of Shakespeare to the common- 
place classical cireumscriptions of éragedy and comedy. 
Here we have a signal example of the perversion 
which must ever be effected by an endeavour to make 
the principles of art subordinate tothe distinctions of 
criticism. From that day to this, both managers and 
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editors have insisted that every great original play of 
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Shakespeare which they found it impossible, accord- 
ing to the common definition, to denominate a 
tragedy, should, at a venture, be termed a comedy. 
gince even ‘The Tempest,’ on this irrationally arbi- 
trary system, is still announced to us as a comedy, 
no wonder that both editorial and theatrical usage 
should pertinaciously adhere to the same appellation 
in the case of the‘ As You Like It.’ 

This great, unique, ideal play being, then, once 
definitively set down upon the manager's books as a 
comedy, it followed, of course, according to theatrical 
reasoning, that the part of its heroine was evermore 
to be sustained by whatever lady should be regarded, 
bv distinction, as the comic actress for the time being. 
Surely, on this principle alone can it have been (not- 
withstanding all her genuine comic powers) that either 
the figure, the spirit, or the manner, of a Mrs. Jordan, 
for instance, could ever have been, not merely tole- 
rated, but relished and applauded, in her personation 
of the “heavenly Rosalind!” But the managers 
have not stopped here. When the comic actress of 
this part, as in the instance just cited, possessed a 
singing voice, an occasion was to be furnished her of 
displaying it, how much so ever it might be to the 
contempt of Shakespeare and consistency, and to the 
degradation of his heroine. And so, the “cuckoo song” 
was taken out of the mouth of Armado’s page in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ to be warbled in the ears 
of her lover by the “heavenly Rosalind.” This 
barbarism, however, it is due to Mr. Macready 
to observe, was suppressed in the last Drury 
Lane revival of this play; but another gross im- 
propricty was retained, which has contributed not 
a little to the popular misconception of the cha- 
racter (since it is upheld to this hour by the editors 
of Shakespeare as well as the managers)—the making 
Rosalind herself come forward to deliver that unfe- 
ninine epilogue, which its every word shows to have 
been written for the mouth of the male actor who, 
in Shakespeare’s time, constantly enacted “the lady's” 
part, and to be spoken in his proper masculine 
person. 

But the point in the last London revival of the 
play which most peculiarly demands observation in 
this place is, the perpetuation which it exhibits of the old 
green-room notion, that the most prominent comic 
actress ofthe day must make the best Rosalind ; that 
the qualifications for the heroine of ‘As You Like It,’ 
were to be sufficiently proved by the personation 
of a Constance (in ‘The Love Chase’), or a Lady 
Gay Spanker (in * London Assurance’). And truly, 
if the manager understood Shakespeare no better 
than to offer to the public such a personation of 
one of his most ideal heroines, the actress herself 
must be held excusable for displaying in it, to the 
utmost of her power, her peculiar joyous graces. It 
is not for its own sake chiefly, we repeat, that we 
care to notice what passes on the stage in reference to 
these great Shakespearian creations, but on account of 
that misreading of Shakespeare, even in the closet, 
which these continued theatrical perversions contri- 
bute so largely to create and to perpetuate. False 
impressions of this nature received from the stage, 
can be effaced from the minds of the living genera- 
tion only by juster impressions conveyed through the 
same vivid medium. The stage alone can thoroughly 
eradicate those current misconceptions respecting 
Shakespeare which the stage has implanted. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tur Fine Arts are forcing themselves on the 
attention of Parliament ; and the acknowledgment 
has been wrung from official men, that never was 
there any Government which has contributed so little 
tothe encouragement of Art asours. There is now 
an evident disposition to do something—a conviction 
that something ought to be done—though what and 
how, are not yet clearly defined. Lord Palmerston, 
on Monday last, made some observations, which, as 
coming from one whose voice is potential, are im- 
portant, though a mere repetition of what has often 
been urged in this journal :—* Every one who had 
visited the exhibition now to be seen in Westminster 
Hall, must have been struck with the superior character 
of the sculpture, and every one who visited the ex- 
hibition in Trafalgar Square must have been equally 
struck with the inadequacy of the space allotted to 
the display of works in that branch of the art ; and 





with the utter impossibility of ever exhibiting in the 
little room allotted to sculpture such works as were 
now to be seen in Westminster Hall. He hoped 
the inefficiency of this room for the purpose for which 
it was designed might receive consideration either from 
the Government or the Royal Academicians.” These 
suggestions will now, we hope, be practically con- 
sidered. As this extract has brought us into Tra- 
falgar Square, we may here add, that Government 
has undertaken the charge of completing the Nelson 
Monument; Sir Robert Peel remarking, that “ the 
design was originally an affair of private subserip- 
tion; and he could not help thinking that memorials 
in honour of a great gencral must be more accept- 
able to his feelings when erected by the spontaneous 
offerings of his fellow-subjects, than if erected by a 
vote of Parliament.” A sum of 8,000/. was voted 
to defray the cost of completing the Monument,— 
4,4112. for the new Government School of Design, — 
and 7,5241. for the purchase of pictures for the Na- 
tional Gallery, for 1814. 

The anniversary distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the Government School of Design was made, on 
Wednesday, at the apartment of the Institution, in 
Somerset House. The number and quality of the 
visitors, on the occasion, testified to the growing inter- 
est in this important institution ; and the walls and 
tables were covered with specimens of art, in its 
various forms, collected by the establishment, for the 
purpose of suggesting, and inculcating, to the students, 
the principles of design. Prince Albert, who pre- 
sided last year, had offered to take the chair, also, 
on the present occasion, provided the distribution of 





| 


the premiums could have been arranged to take | 


place previously to the Court’s going to Windsor. 
As this arrangement could not be made, Lord Col- 
borne presided, inthe firstinstance; but,subsequently, 
resigned the chairto Mr. Gladstone,—who attended, as 


President of the Board of Trade, to distribute the | 


prizes. The prospects of the institution were spoken 
of very cheerfully ; and Mr. Gladstone assured the 
students that the encouragement hitherto afforded to 
it would not be withdrawn. * There would be found,” 
he said, “ no indisposition or backwardness to reward 
those who developed ability and talent. No vote in 


Parliament was more willingly given than that for | 


the School of Design.” The prizes were distributed 
in the following order :— 

Arabesque painting, in Fresco, Mr. Silas Rice, 5/. 5s.— 
Arabesque painting, in Fresco Sceco, Mr. G. Stuart, 5/. 5s.— 
Arabesque, in Oil, Mr. A. E. Vindon, 52. 5s.— Arabesque, in 
Oil, Mr. F. R. Fussell, 37. 3s.—Design for Paper Hangings, 
Mr. Walker, 22. 2s.— Composition of Ornament from natural 
Flowers, Mr. J. Brown, 3/. 3s.—Design for Glass Chandelier, 
Mr. J. Stradwick, 5/. 5s.—Design for Porcelain Dinner Ser- 
vice, (two prizes, equal merit) Mr. G. Wallace, 5/. 5s.; and 
Mr. W. C. Wilde, 52. 5s.—Design for Sideboard, Mr. J. Phillip, 
27. 2s,—Design for Carpet, Mr. J. R. Harvey, 32. 3s.—Design 
for Silver Candelabra, Mr. J. Stradwick, 5/. 5s.—Design tor 
Silk Hangings, Mr. J. Brown, 3/. 3s.—For Coloured Designs 
for printed Drugget, W. C. Wilde, 3v. 3s. ; J. R. Harvey, 3l. 3s. 
—Best Specimen of Ornamental Modelling, Mr. H. Armstead, 
32. 3s. CLAss Drawixcos—For Outline Drawing, Ist, Mr. W. 
Scott, 1/. 10s.; 2nd, Mr. G. George, 1/.—Shaded Drawings of 
Ornament, in Chalk, Ist, Mr. J. Phillips, 22. 2s.; 2nd, J. 
Pringle, 1/.; 3rd, Short, 1.—Shading in Chalk, Ist, W.§Gle- 
dall, 27. 10s. ; 2nd, L, C. Wyon, 2/.—Best Grisaille Drawing, 
Ist, E. Arnold, 2/7. 2s.; 2nd, L. Walker, 1/. 10s.—Best Coloured 
Drawing, in tempera, from flowers, F. Smallfield, 2/. 2s.— 
Best Copy of an Arabesque Painting, (no name), 2/. 10s.— 
Best Chalk Drawing of the Human Figure, Mr. F. R. Fussell, 
2/. 10s.; second prize, G. Stuart, 2/. Junior CLass—Drawing, 
from the Mask of Lucius Verus, A. G. Gandy, 1. 10s.; 2nd, 
J. Brown, 1/. FemMats Scuoor—Best Design for Lace, Miss 
Dixon, 3/. 3s.—Best Design for Fiowers, Miss R. Demsdale, 
11. 1s. —Best Chalk Drawing, from the round, Miss E. Angell, 
27. 2s.; 2nd, Miss E. Channon, l/. 1s.—Best Design of Orna- 
ment for Engraving on Wood, Miss A. Colchester, 2. 2s. ; 
Miss Bragg, 1. 1s.—Best Drawing for Lithograph, Miss 
Clarke, 2/. 2s.; Miss Bridges, 1/. ls. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has, we under- 
stand, purchased for 20,000 francs (about 800/.) 
Scheffer’s picture, from Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, 
which arrived recently in this country as announced 
in the Atheneum, (ante, p.551). It represents Mignon, 
listening to the old harper with whom her fate was 
so mysteriously mixed up. 

A full-length portrait of Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man, painted by Mrs. Charles Pearson, has been 
presented to the Corporation of London. 
trait is well spoken of, both as a likeness and a work 
of art; and Mrs, Pearson’s letter, accompanying it, 
announces it as “the last picture of that magnitude 
which it is her intention to undertake.” We quote 
some remarks made by Mr. Ashurst,—as touching 
upon certain views, from time te time indicated in 








The por- | 


| 


this paper. ‘ Mr. Ashurst availed himself of the 
opportunity of remarking upon the very gratifying 
circumstance, that the portrait had been painted by 
a lady who had cultivated an elegant accomplish- 
ment, as the means of honourable independence; and 
who, by her eminent position in the arts, had afforded 
to females of talent and education a bright example 
of success in a department of industry consonant 
with the delicacy of the sex and the refinement of 
their taste. In the early days of the Royal Academy, 
and under the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
female artists participated with their brethren in the 
honours of the profession. 
Miss Moser were Royal Academicians; and it was 
generally unde:stood that had Sir Thomas Lawrence 
lived, the Salic law by which the lords of creation 
bore exclusive sway in the domain of the British 
arts, would have been relaxed. The walls of the 
Royal Academy had annually exhibited the pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs, Charles Pearson, 
Mrs. Robertson,and other able female artists, besides 
the honorary contributions of ladies of rank. It 
would be but the payment of a grateful homage to 
publie opinion, which had already by its patronage 
given to these ladies an elevated position in the fine 
arts, if the Royal Academy and the literary institu- 
tions of the country were to confer honours upon 
ladies eminent in arts, science and literature, who 
had earned distinction in the arena of public com- 
petition.” 

A meeting has been held at Bristol, for the purpose 
of raising subscriptions towards the erection of a monu- 


| ment, in Bristol Cathedral, tothe memory of Dr. Sou- 


they. The proceedings were on the whole satisfactory ; 
and Mr. Baily was named as the sculptor to be em- 
ployed. The character of the monumentis not yet de- 
termined on; but asa marking feature of the day,a 
feeling was very generally entertained that it should 
be in harmony with the building in which it is to be 
erected. 

We think it worth while to refer to an inci- 
dental conversation which took place in the House 
of Commons, some days ago, on reading the order 
of the day for going into Committee of Supply. 
Mr. Ewart, in drawing the attention of the House 
to the subject of general education, expressed 
much solicitude for the establishment of libraries 
in towns, which should be accessible to the people 
in general; and Lord Howick proposed the in- 
stitution of examinations and rewards,—the rewards 
to consist of small places in the Customs and Ex- 
cise. This last suggestion was thrown out, long since, in 
this paper,—and is valuable, in our opinion, as going 
a step further than merely furnishing the means of 
useful education, by stimulating to the use of those 
means,—and exhibitingto the humbler classes mental 
cultivation indirect connexionwithan honourable after- 
career, We were glad, therefore, to find Sir Robert 
Peel,—while referring the institution of libraries in 
towns to the towns themselves, as having the direct 
interest in the extension of education among their 
citizers,—declaring himself favourable to Lord How- 
ick’s hint. “Such an application of the patronage 
of the Crown,” he said, * would be a most wise and 
beneficent one.” There are some difficulties of de- 
tail, which Sir Robert Peel stated fairly ; but the 
principle is admitted, as involving an honourable 
exercise of the minister’s petty patronage,—furnishing 
rewards for mental improvement to the humble; and 
filling, at the same time, those lower offices with 
persons selected because of their qualifications, which 
are filled now, at random, in the discharge of mere 
civilities to the influential. 

The obituary of the last fortnight contains some 
names which must have a word of final record, in our 
columns. Dr. John Haslam, well known to the 
public by his practice and writings in connexion with 
the treatment of mental disease, died on the 20th 
inst., in the cighty-first year of his age. On the 18th, 
Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, Hebrew professor at University 
College, London, and distinguished by his very exten- 
sive knowledge of Biblical lore. 

At Paris, M. Fauriel, Member of the Academy, 
died on the 14th, at the age of seventy-three :—and 
M. Lepere, the architect, on the 18th, aged eighty- 
two. The name of M. Lepere is connected with 
many of the brilliant events of the generation which 
he has survived. He was a member of the expedition 
of Egypt, and his drawings enrich the work that 
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commemorates it. He raised, in conjunction with | 
M. Gondouin, the column in the Place Vendome. 
Intelligence has been lately received of the scien- 
tific expedition of M. de Castelnau, in South America. 
According to the French papers, ** He was received | 
by the government at Rio Janeiro with great attention, | 
and the archives were thrown open to him. After 
remaining in that city for some time, he set out for 
the interior; and, after having crossed the Siena 
d’Estralla, he entered the province of the mines. He 
remained at Barbacena some time, to make some 
astronomical observations, and then proceeded to the 
topaz mine of Capan, from whence he went to Ouro 
Prito, the capital of that rich province. M. de Cas- 
telnau describes it as a very curious city, both for its | 


position amongst gold mountains, and for the old | T 


Portuguese style in which it is built. The expedi- | 
tion afterwards visited the rich gold mines of Catta | 
Branca, Marro- Velho, and Gongo-Soco, all belonging 
to English companies. The rainy season then came | 
on, and rendered dangerous their passage through the 
great desert of Rio San Francisco; and the expedi- 
tion, in consequence, entered the province of Goyaz, 
by the Indian Aldea of Santa-Anna, and proceeded 
to Villa Boa, the capital, situated in the centre of 
Brazil. M. de Castelnau represents this country as 
exceedingly rich. Gold is found abundantly in the 
river gravel, and pieces of native gold of several 
pounds weight are frequently discovered. The dia- 
monds of Rio-Claro are remarkable for their size; 
and in the lake of Salinas pearls are found in shells 
of the Unio kind. The expedition was going, when 
the last intelligence left, to embark on the Rio To- 
cantin, which it was to descend, in order to reach 
Goyaz by Arraguay. All this country is in the power 
of the most warlike tribes of the desert. On its re- 
turn from this excursion of 600 leagues, the expedi- 
tion was to continue its journey towards Lima, passing 
by Cuyaba, and Matto-Grasso, 

An article, “more personal than polite,” is going 
the round of the foreign musical journals, touching 
the condition of opera at Vienna: the writer is Herr 
Guhr, the well-known Kapellmeister and disciplina- 
rian of the Frankfort orchestra. Nothing, as described 
by him, can be worse than the condition of Italian 
matters; although the corps included Madame 
Viardot, Sigs. Ivanoff and Ronconi, and Madame 
Tadolini, a prima donna whom we hope to hear 
shortly, either in London or Paris. The performance, 
Herr Guhr says, was most slovenly, and the audience 
apathetic: the state of German opera is described as 
still less satisfactory. The name of Mdlle. Emilia 
Walter is beginning to be mentioned as a German 
prima donna of great promise. She seems to have 
appeared almost exclusively in Italian opera; and 
we know that, in the execution of this, our friends 
beyond the Rhine are easily contented: witness the 
brilliant reputation of Mdile. Léwe, in Berlin, and 
the utter failure of her attempts to establish herself 
here orin France. Meanwhile, the “circulating system” 
ofartists,every day on the increase, is working towards 
results which may for awhile be more curious than edi- 
fying. The Parisians have been doing well-merited 
honour to Spohr, who has been their Midsummer 
guest : the Conservatoire orchestra having performed 
his * Power of Sound,’ in the composer’s presence, 
and a silver medal was presented to him, in comme- 
moration of this “ celebrity.” The Italian tenor, 
so “far fetched and dearly bought,” for Académie 
Royale, Sig. Gardoni, has been heard before a party of 
judges, and with great applause. His voice is said 
to be beautiful ; his appearance prepossessing, and he 
has that good gift, “ which gold cannot buy,” to wit, 
youth, being only twenty-two years of age. A Russian 
danseuse, La Smirnova, (Gallice Malle. Smirnof,) 
has also appeared publicly at the Grand Opera, with 
some success: she has come to Paris to perfect her- 
self in her art. What—as we are to be cosmopolitan 
in this paragraph—has become of the very promising 
and pretty American, Miss Maywood ? She ought by 
this time to have ripened into a premier sujet: and 
wise ones say, that the world of dancers is sharing 
the impoverishment of all other theatrical dynasties. 
Lastly, let us mention with pleasure, that Ricci’s 
* Corrado d’ Altamura’ is announced as directly forth- 
coming at our Italian Opera. The time of year, and 
the figure of the thermometer, are sadly against the 
success of any novelty. 








| at Four o'clock. Dr. POT 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT | 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, | 


stands for sympathy, and who, taking the side of 
Christianity or Paganism—the natural or the ideal 


from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; | —doles out niggardly commendation to every- 


Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pauu MAtt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 





CAPTAIN WARNER'S EXPERIMENT.—In consequence of | 
the DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION off BRIGHTON the Directors | 
of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION yield to the | 





ally expressed wish that Dr. Ryan should adapt one of his LEC- 

to the subject of EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. This Lec- 
ture, strated by interesting experiments so far as they can be shown 
with perfect safety, will be delivered daily at Four o'clock, except on 
Mondays and Saturdays, and in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Fridays at a Quarter to Nine o’clock. On Mondays and Saturdays, 
: PNEUMATIC mode of forming SU B- 
MARINE FOUNDATIONS in DEEP WATER, with various 
Interesting Experiments. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S LEC- 
TURES, and all the other subjects of interest in the Institution.— 











| Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Roya Socrery.—(Continued from p. 552.) ‘On 
the Structure of the Ultimate Fibril of the Muscle 
of Animal Life,’ by E. Wilson, Esq. 

‘On the Comparative Anatomy of the Thyroid 
Gland,’ by J. Simon, Esq. 

*On the Resolution of Numerical Equations,’ by 
J. Agar, M.D. 

* On the Reproduction of lost parts in Myriapoda 
and Insecta,’ by G. Newport, Esq. 

*On the Changes of Temperature produced by 
the Rarefaction and Condensation of Air,’ by J. P. | 
Joule, Esq. In order to estimate with greater 
accuracy than has hitherto been done the quanti- | 
ties of heat evolved or absorbed during the con- | 
densation or rarefaction of atmospheric air, the 
author contrived an apparatus where both the con- | 
densing pump and the receiver were immersed in a 
large quantity of water, the changes in the temper- | 
ature of which were ascertained by a thermometer 
of extreme sensibility. By comparing the amount 
of force expended in condensing air in the receiver 
with the quantity of heat evolved, after deducting 
that which was the effect of friction, it was found 
that a mechanical force, capable of raising 823 
pounds to the height of one foot, must be applied 
in the condensation of air, in order to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of water one degree of Fahren- 
heit’s scale. In another experiment, when air con- 
densed in one vessel was allowed to pass into another 
from which the air had been exhausted, both vessels 
being immersed in a large receiver full of water, no 
change of temperature took place, no mechanical 
power having been developed. The author considers 
these results as strongly corroborating the dynamical 
theory of the nature of heat, in opposition to that 
which ascribes to it materiality. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
THUR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business, 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 








FINE ARTS. 

Companion to the most Celebrated Private Gal- 
leries of Art in London. By Mrs. Jameson. 
To give an adequate idea of the merit of this 
book, its title should have run somewhat dif- 
ferently. It is not merely a Companion to the 
most celebrated private galleries—a vade-mecum, 
which the gazer can take abroad with him; but 
a collection of thoughts and pictures going far to 
make the “ private galleries of art’ every one’s 
private galleries. Mrs. Jameson knows her 
subject thoroughly, and is so skilful a mistress of 
language, that few who care about painting will 
lay down the volume when it is once taken up ; no 
matter whether at Grosvenor House, or Staf- 
ford House, at Penzance, or Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. Hers is not amere list, in which epithets 
are flung about at random, and schools rated 
without discrimination. Knowledge be thanked! 
we have got one step past the cant about “ the cor- 
reggiosity of Correggio.”’ Stilllessis Mrs. Jameson 








thing beyond the range of their narrow liking 
We have already been enabled to manifest this 
by her finely-felt characters of the Dutch and 
Spanish schools, which some time since ap. 
peared in our columns (ante, pp. 340, 385): 
and we have only to add, that in care and 
patience few surpass our author. This said, 
we return to her book for the purpose of 
further enriching our pages. On the present 
occasion, we shall avail ourselves of the histor. 
| cal sketch of the formation of picture galleries 
given in the general introduction :— 
| 4 Foreigners and critics love to flout at English 
taste: it is therefore a curious fact, and one we haye 
reason to be proud of, that the earliest instance on 
| record of any private individual indulging a taste for 
| art, was our own Lord Arundel. I believe he was 
| the first collector, of private rank, in civilized Europe, 
| It was not till the end of the fifteenth century that 
| painting, from being wholly ecclesiastical, began to be 
| devoted to civil and social purposes—that portraiture 
| came into fashion, and that compositions from the 
classical poets, and small decorative and devotional 
pictures, began to be painted. Even these, up to the 
end of the sixteenth century, were very rare; and 
most of the panel paintings of this time which remain 
to us have been cut from the doors of cabinets and 
presses, the friezes of bedsteads, the tops of harpsi- 
chords, and other pieces of furniture. Pictures must 
have multiplied, and become articles of trade. as well 
as common for mere decorative purposes, before the 
idea of collecting those most remarkable could have 
suggested itself. The Venetians and the Flemings 
first made pictures articles of commerce. As early 


| as the fifteenth century a few Flemish pictures were 


imported into Italy, and bought as curiosities ; and 
in the middle of the succeeding century we find the 
Bassano family carrying on a sort of manufactory of 
small pictures, recommended by their splendid 
colours, and various, though low and common-place 
treatment. These were dispersed through Italy, 
and sold at fairs as articles of commerce, much like 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures of the same and suc- 
ceeding periods. More thana century later, we hear 
of the Feria—the markets for pictures, at Cadiz and 
Seville, where the young Murillo sold his wares.” 


Briefly adverting to the fact, that before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
princely families of Italy, Medici, the Gon- 
zaga, the Este, and the Farnese, began to collect, 
Mrs. Jameson continues, — 

“ Lord Arundel was, in fact, the first virtuoso not 
only of his own country but his own time. I never 
look at his portrait by Van Dyck, in the Sutherland 
Gallery, with its thoughtful, melancholy, refined 
expression of countenance, without a deep interest; 
and those works of art which he obtained have, 
through association with his name and fate, a value, 
to my fancy, beyond their own. The Laughing Boy, 
by Lionardo da Vinci, now, I believe, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Beckford ; Raphael's Little St. George, 
now at Petersburg ; the Pomfret marbles, at Oxford; 
the antique statues and busts at Wilton; the Marl- 
borough gems, famed throughout the world—formed 
only a part of the Arundel collection. The Duke 
of Buckingham followed Lord Arundel—but it is 
almost an injustice to name them together! What 
was taste and enthusiasm in Arundel, was sheer 
vanity and ostentation in Buckingham, What @ 
proof we have of the spirit which actuated Bucking- 
ham in one anecdote of him! Arundel had employed 
William Petty, uncle to that Sir William Petty, 
who was the ancestor of the present Marquess of 
Lansdowne, to collect antiques for him in Greece 
and Syria. Buckingham, then all-powerful, gave 4 
similar commission to Sir Thomas Roe, English 
ambassador at Constantinople, and instructed him, at 
the same time, to throw every possible obstacle in the 
way of Petty! Dallaway relates the anecdote. He 
does not quote his authority, but one can believe 
anything of Buckingham—at once so haughty and 
so servile—so magnificent and so mean! At Paris 
and at the court of Madrid he had made the acquaint- 





one of those sectarian guides in whom prejudice 
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to him the collection of pictures, gems, antiques, 
&e., formed by himself when in Italy, and since his 
return. Rubens sold the whole to him for 10,0002, 
reluctantly, as it appears, for he did not want the 
money 3 and as for Buckingham, he scarcely lived to 
call himself possessor of the treasures he had coveted. 
Assassinated a few months after (in 1628), many of 
his pictures were dispersed. King Charles, Lord 
Arundel, and Lord Montague, purchased several from 
the family ; others descended to his young son, the 
Duke of Buckingham. The old catalogue of this 
collection, published by Bathoe, is now lying before 
me; it contained 220 pictures ; among them, three 
by Raphael, three by L. da Vinci, nineteen by 
Titian, seventeen by Tintoretto, and thirteen by 
Rubens himself.” 

Our Charles the First gave royal aid to con- 
noisseurship in England, but then came the 
storm which brought such disasters upon Art; and 
the King’s and Lord Arundel’s collections were 
dispersed. The next notice we have of taste 
beginning to raise its head and look abroad 
after the whirlwind had passed, is that of Sir 
Peter Lely’s collection :— 

“What had been taste in Arundel, magnificence 
in Buckingham, science in Lely, became in the next 
century a fashion, subject to the freaks of vanity, the 
errors and absurdities of ignorance, the impositions of 
pretension and coxcombry. The great Duke of Marl- 
borough filled Blenheim with pictures—the fruit of 
his campaigns—the gifts of cities and princes—and 
the Blenheim collection remains to this day one of 
the finest in England. Sir Robert Walpole, the 
minister, formed a large collection at Houghton; after 
his death, purchased by the Empress Catherine, for 
30,000/., and now at St. Petersburg. Luckily, some 
of the finest Van Dycks—those of the Wharton 
family—had been sold previously to the Duke of 
Devonshire; they used, within my memory, to adorn 
Devonshire House; but are now among the glories 
of that glorious palace, Chatsworth, where they are 
empanelled in the dining-room. Richardson, the 
painter, whose admirable book on his own art met in 
his time with more scoffers than readers, left a collec- 
tion of drawings and pictures, sold in 1747. In 1758, 
was sold by auction, a collection formed by Sir Luke 
Schaub, a merchant and banker, the Angerstein of 
his time. It produced 8,0007 Among his pictures 
was the Sigismunda of the Duke of Newcastle. The 
price given for it, (400gs., a large sum in those days,) 
provoked Hogarth to wrath and envy, and a vain 
competition which covered him with ridicule. Others 
of Sir Luke Schaub’s pictures were, the Christ healing 
the Lame Man, now in the Queen’s Gallery ; * The 
Tent of Darius,’ in the Grosvenor Gallery ; and Van 
Dyck’s small study for the portrait of Venetia Digby. 
Another great collector in the beginning of the last 
century was Sir Andrew Fountaine, of Narford, whose 
descendant, the present Mr. Fountaine, has inherited 
the elegant tastes of his ancestor. Dr. Mead, the 
physician, had at this time a very good collection, 
dispersed on his death in 1754. General Guise be- 
queathed his pictures, 220 in number, to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, in 1765. A Mr. John 
Barnard, of Berkeley Square, possessed at this time 
sixty-six pictures. A certain Mr. Jennens, then of 
Ormond Street, could boast of the possession of 358 
pictures, Mr. Bourchier Cleeve, of Foot’s Cray, in 
Kent, possessed seventy-seven pictures: among them 
the two large pictures of Salvator Rosa, now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery ; the Pordenone, in the Suther- 
lend Gallery ; the Jan Steen and the Van Dyck, in 
the Queen’s Gallery; and eight sea pieces of Vander 
Velde. In the collection of Sir Gregory Page were 
two fine pictures by Rubens, now in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and twelve pictures of the History of Cupid 
and Psyche, now at Hampton Court ; also, I believe, 
the two great Landscapes by Francesco Millé, now 
in the Bridgewater Gallery. This Sir Gregory Page 
Was a personal friend and great admirer of Adrian 
ander Werff, and had twelve of his best pictures: 
eight were purchased for the Louvre, at the price of 
33,000fs. ; one is now in Her Majesty's Gallery. All 
these collections were formed previous to 1765, about 
Which time the first Earl Grosvenor laid the foun- 
dation of the magnificent Grosvenor Gallery. The 
collections of the Duke of Devonshire at Devon- 
shire House, of Lord Methuen, of Agar Ellis, the 





first Marquess of Lansdowne and Lady Holderness, 
were formed between 1760 and 1790. Mr. Hope, 
of Amsterdam, brought over his fine gallery of 
Dutch pictures from Amsterdam to England about 
1790.” 

Mrs. Jameson is fully warranted in the seve- 
rity of her remarks on the general tone of know- 
ledge and cultivation among amateurs and col- 
lectors. Pictures of the lowest order were then 
the most highly prized; the gross and the super- 
ficial, called forth the silly ecstasies which the 
Wits laughed at—themselves in a condition of 
brilliant ignorance! But the perception of the 
beautiful, like all other noble tastes, if once 
encouraged, must ascend; and our author says, 
well, “that in the midst of all this quackery 
and ignorance there was still something truly 
respectable in the wish to possess books and pic- 
tures as an appendage to rank, instead of horses, 
diamonds, and ribbons.” She points out, too, 
with her usual discernment, that the great land- 
scape works of Poussin, Rosa, and Claude, were 
collected with real appreciation, and not in blind 
obedience to fashion, before our dil/ettanti began 
to show much feeling for the nobler works of 
sacred and historical art :— 

“The French Revolution, and the breaking out of 
the continental wars, changed the whole aspect of 
things as regarded art and the taste for art in this 
country. Our first acquisition was the Orleans Gal- 
lery. In the history of this famous gallery, its forma- 
tion, its dispersion, there is something which strongly 
excites the imagination. It was founded by the in- 
famous Regent-Duke of Orleans. In ten short years, 
—that is, between the period of his accession to the 
Regency in 1714, and his death in 1723, he brought 
together a collection of pictures which can only be 
compared with that of Charles I. He was all-power- 
ful; he had the revenues and patronage of a great 
monarchy at his disposal ; he had a really fine taste, 
and was himself no mean artist. Into his gallery 
were swept many important collections. In the first 
place, that of Queen Christina, which contained forty- 
seven pictures of the highest class, several of which 
had belonged to our Charles I. , those of the Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin ; those of the Ducs de Gram- 
mont, de Noailles, de Hautefeuille ; those of Colbert, 
Marquis de Seignelai, son of the great minister; of 
Tambonceau, de Launay, the Abbé Descamps, and 
M. de Chantelou. The old catalogue of the Palais 
Royal, published in 1724, includes four hundred and 
ninety-one pictures, of which the descriptions and 
measurements are sufficiently exact to enable us to 
identify them. The genuineness of about twenty has 
been disputed; ten out of the sixteen Raphaels, 
seven out of thirteen Correggios, and four out of 
twenty-nine Titians, have been in these more critical 
times pronounced doubtful or spurious. The Regent 
died in 1723—before the pictures he had coveted 
were all hung up—before he could have seen some 
of them—before the catalogue, which was to make 
his gallery famous and envied through all Europe, 
was printed. The son of this accomplished, but most 
abandoned and vicious prince, was a weak, but a con- 
scientious bigot. Ile has been consigned to the 
detestation and ridicule of all lovers of pictures, for 
wreaking his pious fury on the Correggios—the Leda, 
the Io, and the Danaé. The next Duke of Orleans, 
the Regent's grandson, was a common-place man: 
he did not cut up his pictures, certainly; he scrupled 
to disfigure them or to sell them; he only cared 
nothing about them. Many were locked up during 
his whole life, and inaccessible. //is son, the wretched 
Philippe Egalité, had neither taste nor scruples nor 
conscience. To raise money for political purposes, 
in the beginning of the French Revolution, he sold, 
first, the Italian portion of his pictures for 750,000 
francs (18,5002.), and then the Flemish and Dutch 
pictures for 350,000 francs, about 90002. something 
less than half their value. M. Laborde de Mereville, 
the purchaser of the Italian portion, conveyed his 
pictures to England, where, being without any re- 
source, he mortgaged them for 40,0007. The Dutch 
and Flemish pictures were brought over later, 1798, 
by Mr. Slade. The history of the gallery subsequent 
to its arrival in England, is given at length in the in- 
troduction to the Bridgewater Gallery, p. 81, Then 





followed the plunder of Italy, i. e., the French plun- 
dered—we purchased.” 

Had the taste, or the fashion of the time, Mrs. 
Jameson pertinently continues, “ run in favour 
of the earlier Florentine, Umbrian, or Venetian 
schools, we might have had the frescoes of An- 
gelico or Ghirlandajo torn dewn and sold by the 
square foot in Pall Mall” :— 

“No such desecration did, however, take place. 
The French stabled their horses in the refectories of 
convents, and in the oratories, rich with the most 
gracious and glorious creations of human genius ; or 
they smeared with smoke and dirt the heads of 
apostles and saints, but they did not cut them out of 
the walls or panels, as they cut the miniatures by 
hundreds out of the illuminated MSS. They left 
the walls standing, to rot with damp, or to be white- 
washed, or to be built up, or to be treated in any 
other way which the hopelessness or recklessness of 
an impoverished and oppressed people might allow ; 
meantime, the palaces of the Barberini, Borghese, 
Pamfili, Colonna, Falconieri, Lancelotti, and Spada 
princes, were despoiled by English gold. Carraccis, 
Claudes, Poussins, arrived by ship-loads. One stands 
amazed at the number of pictures introduced by the 
enterprise of private dealers into England between 
1795 and 1815, during the hottest time of the war. 
Not from Italy only; from Holland and Belgium 
came the choicest pictures of their native artists, * * 
Then—as if all this were not enough—the war broke 
out in Spain. Pictures which the national pride and 
bigotry had guarded with jealous and zealous care— 
which royal edicts and stringent laws had forbidden 
to be removed or exported, suddenly became booty 
—became merchandise. Sanctuaries and palaces 
gave up their hidden treasures. The law was then 
that ‘those should rob who had the power,’ that 
those who had not, should buy. Thus the Murillos 
travelled somewhat circuitously through Marshal 
Soult’s gallery into that of the Duke of Sutherland; 
and thus the great Rubenses of the convent of 
Loeches find themselves dwelling in the halls of 
Grosvenor House. But, if we except some works 
of Velasquez and Murillo—no Spanish pictures 
came from Spain, and our acquaintance with the 
Spanish schools is still very limited. Since the sale 
of the Orleans Gallery, some other foreign collections 
have been sent over to England to be disposed of 
—that of M. de Calonne, in 1795; that of Lucien 
Buonaparte, in 1816; of Talleyrand, in 1817; that 
of the Duchesse de Berri, in 1837; and, in 1840, 
the gallery of the Duke of Lucca; which last turned 
out rather an unfortunate speculation; the pictures 
did not realize half the sum expected for them. 
Of the collections and galleries formed during this 
period, from 1795 to 1840, we may find the enumera- 
tion in Dr. Waagen’s book, and that of Buchanan, 
The most important were those of Mr. Angerstein, 
Lord Farnborough, the Rev. Holwell Carr, and Sir 
George Beaumont, now merged in our National 
Gallery, (the first by purchase, the last three by 
will ;) those of Henry Hope, Watson Taylor, Mr. 
Ottley, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Solly, Harte Davis, Dowager 
Lady Stuart, Sir Simon Clarke, Lord Charles Towns- 
hend, Sir Charles Bagot, Sir Abraham Hume, Mr. 
Hibbert, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Beckford, of Font- 
hill, Coesvelt—all sold, divided, or dispersed ; those 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, the Marquis of Stafford, 
the Earl of Carlisle, Earl Cowper, and Thomas Hope, 
which remain entire, though the contents have been 
varied by new purchases, and the owners changed by 
inheritance or otherwise: and those of the Marquess 
of Bute, the Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, 
Mr. Miles, of Leigh Court, Mr. Neeld, Mr. Huysch, 
and Mr. Munroe, of Park-street. Mr. Holford, a 
gentleman who has lately succeeded to a large fortune, 
has shown much taste, as well as a munificent spirit, 
in his purchases of pictures and drawings.” 

We hope to be enabled to indulge in another 
holiday lounge through the ‘ Private Galleries.’ 
On Wax Painting. By C. Barbe. 
When effects called accidental arise of a like 
nature, in similar subjects, it becomes a kind of 
test that there is a connexion, however secret 
and subtle, between them and their subjects ;— 
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we may surmise, almost pronounce them not 
accidental, but necessary, and as such deduce 

robable inferences from them. Literature has 
icsseeel: by seeming accident, a means—the 
press—to render its productions terrestrially 
immortal: none of the Sister Arts, called Fine, 
has done so. Pictures vanish in a few cen- 
turies; some in a few years, all fade away sooner 
or later. Architecture, again, everywhere under- 
goes the curse pronounced against that of Zion, 
no stone remaining on another, it tumbles to 
earth, crumbles to dust; even the Pyramids them- 
selves, if these rude techtonic piles may rank 
under this head, have their period of existence. 
Sculpture, after a short time, loses its integrity, 
though it may preserve a patched and piece- 
meal, or corroded and semi-obliterated semblance 
of its original self, as long as its kindred Arts. 
All can, indeed, secure by means similar to print- 
ing, a certain spectral resuscitation, a future life 
upon earth, more or less extended, more or less 
perfect. Engraving immortalizes painting, and 
architecture and sculpture, but in a pallid, ske- 
leton-like, imperfect manner; for the best Marc- 
Antonio, the very faithfullest burin, docs not, 
and could not render a work of Raffael tale quale ; 
it loses the colouring altogether, nine times out 
of ten the dimensions (which are often impres- 
sive), and the sentiment to a great degree. 
Architecture and Sculpture are always minia- 
tured by it most inadequately; the daguerreo- 
type itself, where the sun becomes the engraver, 
sunbeams the burins, can give only a few aspects. | 
But engravings too perish, and repetitions of | 
them recede farther and farther from the original 

ictures, or pieces of architecture and sculpture. 
May it not be hence inferred that these Arts | 
have no right to immortality, seeing they have | 
no power toattain it? They can never reproduce | 
their productions—they do not at least promise 
to discover a means to make them terrestrially 
immortal: their printing-press reproduces the 
shadows alone of those productions, the dimi- 
nished, de-coloured, detorted shadows: until the 
Fine Arts invent for their offspring an elixir vite, 
such as ink is, and a mode of administering it, | 
such as moveable types, we shall count them 
deservedly caducous, and of comparatively little 
moment. What developed the literary printing- 
press? Its all-important needfulness. The giant- 
power of mind panting, palpitating, burning to 
eternize its works among men, brooding over 
the how, groping darkly but graspingly and in- 
cessantly and indefatigably after the where- 
withal, was that which made its search succeed. 
Papyrus and reed-pen first, wed and metal- 
type at last. We shall never believe the neces- 
sity for works of any Fine Art being immortal, 
until mind enough is embarked in them to 
attempt discovering a means. Far, however, 
from this, there does not appear mind enough 
embarked in them, (maugre such minds as those 
of Phidias and Zeuxis, Michael and Raffael,) even 
to busy itself about the said means. What does 
the pictorial mind desire? Why to discover 
something Jess transitory than oils or fresco! 
Something that would make its productions 
endure a certain number of centuries longer! 
To make them last for ever, as it is said, like 
productions of the pen, seems quite beyond its 
contemplation. Painters will perhaps allege 
this object unfeasible: we can only reply, artis- 
tic works which cannot render themselves 
immortal, do not merit to be so. At the best, 
the pictorial mind would proclaim itself such 
a mere particula diffused amidst such a dis- 
proportionable amount of materiality, that 
no one deems it worth preservation when this 
moulders from about it. Where most artistic 
mind was—among the Grecks—there precisely 
the most efficient means were discovered to 
make their productions most longeval. How 








well this tallies with our hypothesis! The 
Greeks painted in fresco onl distemper, but 
also in encaustic—perfect samples of which 
latter have endured 2,000 years, while a sixth of 
this time has sufliced to cancel, ruin, or render 
quasi-invisible through the veil of restorations, 
almost all the master-pieces of modern painting ! 
They appear fitted for transient purposes alone, 
and not for eternal. Even should a millenarian 
or other like reasoner tell us the world will end 
before them, this would have nothing to do withthe 
matter—we discuss their self-conservative aim, 
spirit, and tendency, but leave the better-in- 
formed to settle their appointed fate. When we 
talk of “immortal” or “ eternal’ human works, 
of course we mean such as would continue to 
exist under circumstances like the present. 

Many attempts have been made toward reviv- 
ing the Greck method of encaustic, or discovering 
anew kind. Bachilier, Caylus, Cochin succeeded 
very well with their imitations in showing what 
the former was not; Requeno, a Spanish Abbé, 
who Lanzi affirms ‘ reproduced” it, himself ac- 
knowledges the reverse: others, less ingenuous, 
cried the world deaf with their euwrekas, and so 
were never listened to by itagain. New methods, 
some of which may turn out to be the old one, 
are now more studied; but, as yet, none amongst 
them has established such an identity, nor, in- 
deed, a proximate similarity. All the modern 
encaustics we have seen exhibit a medium that 
promises anything rather than the works of a 
Polygnotus producible thereupon. Far from a 
desire to find these methods durable, we fer- 
vently hope they will prove ephemeral, for the 
pictures they furnish cannot disappear too soon: 
most of them we might class with the Wax- 
Works, curious though horrible to behold. A 
small number possess certain insignificant 
merits, and may boast a minimum, perhaps, 
of beauty, but a vapid effect seems their common 
fault, despite a transparent greasiness, by way of 
brilliancy, sometimes given to their surface. 
Whether the tough and unpliant medium, clog- 
ging the tool and entailing that “licked look”’ 
so suggestive of feeble workmanship, or imper- 
fect hand-practice, occasion this great blemish, 
let connoisseurs determine; till it be removed, 
encaustics will remain, for the most part, ugly 
curiosities, and ingenious abortions—at best, but 
trifles. 

We would not, however, pronounce improve- 
ment, even unto Greek perfection itself, hopeless. 
Like another Varro, we will not despair of the 
artistic commonwealth, though we hardly think it 
will return us Roman thanks in consequence. 
M. Barbe has published a little tract describing 
the modern French encaustic process, founded 
upon that of Caylus, reared upon the solid ad- 
ditions of German experience, and brought to 
its present state of French perfection by MM. 
Couder, Alaux, &c. Those who wish further 
information about it, must consult the tract itself, 
which is too technical for the majority of our 
readers. We shall add no more me that the 
specimens on view at his house display none of 
the faults above mentioned, but rather the oppo- 
site qualities, being pulverose in texture and vivid 
in effect. Still, their extreme smallness renders 
them altogether insufficient samples, or even 
illustrations, of this process ; and as executed, 
likewise, by a miniature-painter (M. Mansion), 
though creditable to him, they do the foreign 
encaustic method yet less justice. 





Now room for a Correspondent :— 

I beg leave to correct a mistake in your notice of the Ex- 
hibition at the British Institution, in which No. 5, ‘ Christ 
in the Garden,’ is ascribed to Raphael, on the authority of 
Vasari. Vasari says (p. 139-40, vol. 2, Vita di Raffaello da 
Urbino), that a/fer painting in Florence for Lorenzo Nasi, 
the celebrated picture of the ‘Madonna del Cardellino,’ 
now in the Tribuna in Florence (which is of a much ater 
manner than the picture in the British Institution), he was 
compelled to go to his native town, Urbino, to settle his 





affairs; which, owing to the death of his father and mother. 
were deranged. While in Urbino, he painted for Guidobaldg 
di Montefeltro, ‘‘ allora capitano de’ Fiorentini,” two pic. 
tures of our Lady, small, but most beautiful, and in his 
second manner te bellissimi e della seconda manera”) and 
for the Duke of L rbino a small picture of ‘ Christ praying in 
the Garden,’ with the three apostles sleeping in the back. 
ground ; no mention is made of any oth r figures. The French 
translation (p. 212, * Vie de Raphael d'Urbin’) says, * dang 
sa seconde maniére, un Christ au Jardin des Olives, avec les 
trois apétres en dormis dans le lointain.” This is sufficient 
to establish beyond doubt, that the hard, early picture of 
the Perugino school, in the British Institution, with the 
apostles in the foreground, is not the one described by Vasari, 
It may, nevertheless, be a Raphael of a much earlier Period, 
although never considered as such by any of the great con. 
noisseurs in Rome, from Camuccini to the lowest, a proof of 
which is, the comparatively small sum for which it was sold, 
I trust that the interest attached to the works of so great g 
man, by every lover of the Fine Arts, will induce you to in. 
sertthis. Yours, &c. Venax. 
Before a Correspondent even “ begs leave to correct 
a mistake” he should have ascertained his competence 
—his letter of correction should not itself be a mis. 
take throughout. Who that understands Vasari’ 
slipshod style aright would, like our Corrector, pin 
implicit faith upon the Vita di Raffaello, as an exact 
chronological and statistical account of Raffael’s pic- 
tures? A few pages onwards it enumerates the 
‘School of Athens’ before the * Disputa’ (his earliest 
Vatican wall-picture), and metamorphoses the former 
into a hotch-potch of theology, philosophy, astrology, 
&c., confounding Pagan philosophers with Doctors of 
the Church, and bringing Evangelists among them to 
solve “geomantic” riddles! After this, what is the 
value of Vasari’s date (collected from his loose arrange. 
ment given above by Verax) for the obscure little an- 
tique under notice, or his description of itsdetails ? But 
here our corrector commits another mistake: Vasari 
does not describe the apostles “ sleeping in the back. 
ground ;” his words are, “ Un Christo che ora nell’ 
orto, e lontani alquanto i tre Apostoli che dormono” 
(a Christ who prays in the Garden, and a Jitile distant 
the three apostles who sleep). We apprehend Verax, 
despite his Italian quotations, has little acquaintance. 
ship with the original, and relies on the French ver- 
sion, which renders, erroneously, “ lontani alquanto” 
—dans le lointain. Had Vasari wished to describe 
the apostles sleeping in the distance, he would have 
said, nel lontaxo, or nella lontananza; but he merely 
wishes to describe them sleeping at a little distance 
from Christ, whether before, or behind, or aside of 
him. The unwarrantable interpolation, “dans sa 
seconde maniere,” condemns both our correspondent’s 
French witness and him who adopts the false evi- 
dence. Again, twelve hundred pounds, we submit, is 
no “small sum” for such an old-fashioned unpopular 
little picture, and, moreover, thrice as much, we hear, 
has been offered since! Our would-be corrector will, 
perhaps, now acknowledge artistic criticism not quite 
the simple matter he imagined it. Nevertheless, his 
letter is acceptable, because it affords us an oppor- 
tunity of re-discussing the exquisite work above- 
mentioned, in the British Institution. We know 
connoisseurs are divided about it: some give Raffael 
the front group, some the other, some both, some (if 
we can believe Verax) neither. Our own hypothesis 
(that it isa much earlier work than all suppose, see 
ante, p. 579), we think, cuts away the grounds of 
negation, and might reasonably make the recusants 
conform to our creed. Instead of “ four manners,” 
Raffael had a dozen: in his ardorous pursuit of excel- 
lence he was ever changing his style (especially when 
a neophyte)—changing it even backwards, as the 
famous * Disputa’ evinces, painted after the Borghese 
‘Entombment,’ yet far more Peruginesque. This 
explains the varied character of our picture, and its 
earliness the mechanical imperfections. We find 
throughout it that effort towards the “decens et 
decorum’’—the elements, however half developed, of 
that blended gracefulness and nobleness, that gentle 
majesty, that modest dignity, which is the most cha- 
racteristic of Sanzio’s many merits, and best distin- 
guishes his productions from those of all other artists. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


M. de Meyer's Concert.—A notion is current, 
warranted by all the well-informed foreigners with 
whom we have discussed the subject, that the Vienna 
style of instrumental performance implies lightness, 
brillianey, dash, rather than that depth of expres- 
sion which the really great music of the German 
composers demand, We know that Beethoven 
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i erpetually distanced there by the won- 
paying ye, more casasaal exhibitors; and, that 
ince his day, nothing intellectually great has come 
sat of the “Austrian capital. This prelude would 
almo st serve for a notice of M. de Meyer's Concert: 
since he seems to us to possess the qualities above 
adverted to, in far greater proportion than idea. His 
iqno touch is beautiful ; his shake exquisitely close 
ar) liquid ; and, accordingly, it is a necessity with 
him to introduce the greatest possible quantity of 
rapid forituri and of trills, in every composition. 
Command of the instrument—mechanical command, 
that is—could hardly go further : all the contrivances 
of the new school, which Liszt and Thalberg, and 
Déhler and Dreyschock have exhausted, are mastered 
with an ease and volubility which remind us no 
little of the precision of an automaton ; and, though 
they cannot fail to please, excite a pleasure not of 
the highest order. In M. Moscheles’ ‘ Hommage & 
Handel,’ as far as M. de Meyer's part of that duett 
was concerned, we could have imagined that a self- 
performing piano was at work, He may have other 
resources at command ; but for the establishment of 
his reputation ina world that is beginning to weary 
of show et preterea nihil, he would do well to produce 
them with the least possible delay. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 15.—_M. Mau- 
yais made a communication respecting the new 
comet which had been discovered by him, Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
astronomers of the Royal Observatory have been 
able to take five distinct observations. It appears 
from them that the comet is distant from the sun 
nearly twice the distance of the earth from that lu- 
minary, but that when it shall have arrived at its 
perihelium, it will be less distant from the sun by 
about one-fourth than the distance between the sun 
and the earth. Before reaching this point, however, 
the comet will traverse on the 24th September next 
the plane of the ecliptic ; it will then pass within the 
earth’s orbit at the ahort distance of only 14-10ths. 
If, therefore, says M. Mauvais, the earth were at 
that moment to be in the portion of the orbit to be 
traversed by the comet, there would be a frightful 
shock; but, fortunately, the earth will be at a dis- 
tance of 146 deg., and, therefore, we have nothing 
to fear.—A report was read by Colonel Piobert, on 
2 plan proposed by M. Sermet de Tournefort, for 
convergent axles for railroad carriages. The object 
isto secure the safety of the carriage in the event of 
any derangement of the curves.—A paper was re- 
ceived from M. Montagne on the cause of the colour 
of the Red Sea. He attributes it to a microscopic 
weed ingreat abundance on the surface of the sea.— 
A paper was received from M. Chevandier on the 
growth of forest trees. Amongst other things, he 
stated that a fir growing in marshy lands will in 100 
years weigh 100 kilogrammes. Ina very dry soil it 
will, in the same period, acquire a weight of 300 
kilos, and in a favourable soil, visited from time to 
time by refreshing showers, it will in 100 years attain 
the weight of 2,000 kilos. 

For converting Centigrade into Fahrenheit degrees. — 
Centigrade degrees being larger than Fahrenheit’s in 
the proportion of 9 to 5; to exchange the one for 
the other we have only to multiply by 5 and divide 
by 9, or vice versa. Compare this simple, rational, 
and above all, universal method with the last ex- 
ample of your correspondent :— 

Degrees Fahrenheit 80°06 
32 
48°06 
5 
9)240 30 
» 267 
Now as taking away the 32 degrees is common to 
both examples, and must of course be done in any 
case, here are ten figures substituted for your corre- 
spondent’s thirty, and the thing done properly and 
systematically. Corney CYPHER. 
Captain Warner's Experiments —Whole columns 
of the daily papers have been filled this week with 
detailed reports on this subject ; but, in truth, nothing 
8 known but certain results. Captain Warner 
undertook to prove that no ship could chase a vessel 
funished with his implements of destruction, without 





herself being destroyed. To test this, the John 
o’Gaunt, a vessel of 300 tons measurement, was liber- 
ally presented to him by Mr. Somes, and the experi- 
ment took place off Brighton on Saturday last. The 
John o’Gaunt was towed out to the destined scene 
of operations, about one mile and a half from the 
shore, and 300 yards in the wake of the Sir William 
Wallace, on board of which vessel was Captain 
Warner. The signal for the destruction of the vessel 
was made from the shore, and within five minutes, 
“the instrument of destruction, whatever it was, 
seemed to strike the vessel mi -hips, for, from that 
point a huge column of watei, in which was inter- 
mingled some of the shingle of which her ballast was 
composed, shot up perpendicularly into the air higher 
than her highest topmast; her mizen went by the 
board, her mainmast, a new one, was shot clean out 
of her like a rocket ; she heeled over to port to an 
angle of 45 degrees, and her main hatchway being 
open, daylight was visible through her bottom 
timbers on her starboard side, and probably her 
larboard also, having been blown away, and she 
seemed to part asunder as she went down, leaving 
nothing perceptible but the top of her foremast. 
The time which passed from her being struck and 
her sinking could not have exceeded two minutes 
and a-half.” This is all that is known. 

The late Theodor von Holst.—It is always a painful 
sight to see the career of a young artist of promise 
suddenly stopped, his unfinished works snatched 
from his studio, things never intended to be exhibited 
dragged before the public, and the estimate of his 
reputation left perhaps to the doubtful mercy of the 
hammer. It is painful to see the pencils so lately 
used, the well-known easel, the dried up palette, and 
the abandoned implements of an artist just dead, 
heaped together for sale in an auction-room. The 
sale of Von Holst’s things, which took place lately 
at Christie’s, comprised some pictures and sketches, 
in oil, watercolours, and chalks, all characteristic of 
the artist’s style. Von Holst was intended by nature 
to become a remarkable painter ; he possessed wild 
and original conception, wonderful energy, with deep 
sentiment; but he received, at the same time, the 
fatal gift of too much susceptibility and haughtiness, 
and anuncontrollable vanity. He was a favourite pupil 
of Fuscli, and from him imbibed many absurdities, 
much extravagance, and he was inclined to give way 
to low caricature, such as not unfrequently amused 
the pencil of his great though wild and eccentric 
master. Many of Von Holst’s works, particularly his 
sketches, possess great feeling for colour ; and what- 
ever he invented, or adapted to himself from others, 
bore hispeculiarstamp ofracinessand vigour—qualities 
too often wanting in some modern pictures. If his 
mastership in drawing and boldness of touch had 
been controlled by judgment and taste; if his mind 
had been stored with the grand and sober imagery of 
the great poets, instead of giving way to often un- 
intelligible fancies and the vaguest allegories, Von 
Holst would have produced works not only more 
popular, but more worthy of fame. Unfortunately— 
the great bane of most young men !—he had become, 
from the first, the champion of a small circle, who 
flattered his vanity, encouraged him to despise public 
criticism, and allowed him to run wild in his fierce 
and extravagant imagination. It is a lesson to the 
young artist, who by nature is gifted with the rare 
qualities of freshness of thought, vigour of execution, 
and perseverance. Let him learn, that often we most 
misunderstand our own merits when we complain 
that our works are not appreciated by others.—A. 

The Telephone, by Capt. John 'Taylor.—The chief 
object of this powerful wind-instrument is for con- 
veying signals during foggy weather, by sounds pro- 
duced by means of compressed air forced through 
trumpets, audible at six miles distance. The four 
notes are played by opening the valves of the reci- 
pient, and the intensity of sound is proportioned to 
the compression of the internal air, The small- 
sized telephone instrument, which is portable, was 
tried on the river, and the signal notes were distinctly 
heard four miles off. 





To ConrespoyDENTs.—A. J. E.—Sonnets—H. J. D.—Il. C. 
—received. 

Erratum.—tIn our last week's notice of Concerts, the re- 
mark ‘on the choiceness of the music,” &c., belonging to 
Mr. Ella's matinée—and the observation on the “‘ existence 
of French vocal talent,” apropos of Mme. Hennelle’s enter- 
tainment, were transposed, 
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Gaisford’s Herodotus. 3rd edition, 2 vols. Svo. 
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words in the Iliad. Sth edition, 12mo. 9s. 
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Niblock’s New and Improved Latin and English 
aa English and Latin Dictionary. In Two Parts. The 2nd 
edition, considerably improved, square 12mo. 9s. bound. Part I., 
containing the Latin and English Dictionary, sold separately, 
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Whittaker’s Latin Exercises ; English Sentences 
from the best Roman writers, to be asain turned into Latin. 
8th edition, 12mo. 3°.— » price 2 

Whittaker’s Florilegium Poeticum ; a Selection 
of elegiac extracts from the eceke of Ovid, &e., with English 
biographici al notices, 18mo 

Whittaker’s P hiedrus; ‘a Selection of the Fables, 
with notes. and a voca abulary. 12mo. 2s. 

Valpy’s Sallust. The entire works, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
With Hickie’s English notes, 4s. 6d, bound. 
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English notes, 3s. 6d. bound 

Valpy’s Gradus. With translations, and the 
formation of the words, a classification of the synonyms, and 
arrangement of the epithets. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Pyper’s Gradus. In this work the words are not 
translated, and the verses and phrases are retained. New 
edition, correc ted, 12mo. 7s. bound 


Cicero’s Minor Works: De Officiis—Cato Major 
—Lzelius—Paradoxa—De Republica Fragmenta—Somnium Scipi- 
onis. English notes by Dr. Taylor. 12mo. 4s. 

Steps to Sense Verses, Exercises ee be rendered 
into Latin verse. 12mo. Is. 6d.—A KEY, ls 

Gretton’s Introduction to the Diaskalon of Eng- 
lish Poetry into Latin Elegiacs and Hexameters. 12mo. 3s. 

Valpy’s Grotius. With English notes, 12mo. 6s. 

First Latin Grammar and Exercises on Ollen- 
dorff's Method. By William Henry Pinnock, Esq. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. (In the press.) 

Whittaker’s Improved Edition of Pinnock’s Cate- 
chism of the LatinGrammar. 18mo, 9d. 
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GEALE'S ANALYSIS ofthe GREEK} METRES, 
for the Use of Students at the Universities, 
_London : Whittaker & Co. ; Cambridge: J. & J. - Deighton. 


MAVOR’S ETON LATIN onauman, 7 
12mo. 15th edition, price 2. 6d. 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; 
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THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS, 
LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING 
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clot anes Student. By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo., price 16s, 


2. Adapted to the German. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By H. G. Ollendorf. In two parts, price 
16s. each. cloth. The parts sold separately. 
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Prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each cloth, lettered. 
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the | present method, to notice that these Cy the only English 
editions sanctioned ‘by Mr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other 
totally inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and 
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tain Basil Hall and other eminent writers. ‘They should be 
ss att with the publishers’ name, and, to prewentexters, every 
pte of the author's edition is signed by him 
London: Whittaker & Co.; and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had 
of any bookseller. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, 
ENERONIT'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. The 
Complete Italian Master; cqnteintee the best and easiest 
rules for attaining that language. Yo which are added an Intro. 
duction to Italian Versification, Extracts from the Italian Poets, 

- The whole properly ac cented, to facilitate the pronun- 
ciation of learners. A new edition carefully revised, corrected 
and improved. By A. RONNA. 12mo., price 6s. bound and 
lettered. 2. 

Bottarelli’s Exercises u pon the Different Parts of 
Italian Speech, with references to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an 
Abridgment of the Roman History, intended at once to make 
the learner acquainted with history, and the idioms of the 
poe language. Tenth edition, revised, 12mo. price 3s, 6d, 

oun 

A Key to Bottarelli’s Exercises ; 3; with a few Ex- 
tracts in prose and verse, with English translations, for the 
use of Begtaners. By P. R. Rota. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
poun 

London: Longman, Brown & Co.: Hamilton & Co. ; Whit. 
taker and Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; ‘gi mpkin, Marshall andCo.; H 
Capes & Co. ; Souter & Law; Dulau & Co.; and J. Wacey. 








Price Sixpence, Free by Post Sevenpence, 


Che Lancet, 


Of Saturday last, July 20, contains 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 

Prrseee in the University of Giessen, by PROFESSOR 
The Theory of Acids. 

On the Errors and Mischiefs of the Sound and Catheter, and on 
the Nature and | memens of Urinary Stricture, by T. Wil- 
kinson King, 

The. Periods eculating the Recurrence of Vital amsesenes 

by Dr." aycoc 

Congenital Fissure of the Iris, by Dr. C. T. Mac 

Case of Ovarian Dropsy, in wich Tapsing = performed 
Seventy-eight Times, b . Atkinson, Esq. 

Practic al Observations an jE ag by Dr. Marshall Hall. 
—{ oo : eens Warm and Moist Atmosphere in the Sick 


&e 
Practical ‘Facts and Observations on Diseases of Women and 
come Subjects connected with Midwifery, by G. O. Hem- 
ng, M.D.—On Uterine Polypus 
Case of Phlebitis tormtuatiog Fataily i in Twenty-four Hours, by 
erncastle, Croy 
daneser to the Remarks of” a Writer in the Medical Gazette, on 
e Functions of the Spinal Marrow, by M. 
BRITISH AND AMERIC "AN MEDICAL JOURNALS: - 
The Soft Occiput; its Nature and Symptoms. The Infir- 
mary for Diseases of the Rectum. Inhalation of Oxygen 
Gas as an Antidote to Poisoning with Carbonic Acid. 
Tartar-emetic a Remedy for Syphilis. Death from Rup- 
ture of the Lung. Influence of a Varying State of the 
Price of Provisions on Disease and Mortality. The Micro- 
scopical Characters of Milk. American Medical Students. 


‘The Sedative Powers of the Ergot of Rye, The Nature of 
the White or Opake Serum of Blood. The Symptoms of 
et seca Stage of Cancer in the — The Employ- 


of Electro-Puncture in Neurs 
CHEMIST RY. PHARMACY, AND MATERIA MEDICA:— 
Dumas* Chemico-Physiological Vheories.—Theory of Respi- 
ration. Inorganic Constituents of Vegetables. Presence 
ef Fluorine in Bones. Mineral Marmoratum, or Paste, to 
fill Hollow Teeth. Tooth-Powders. Test for Arsenic. 
Pauper Lunatics in Workhbouses. 
( a pmatrection t in Hospitals. 
HOSPITAL KEPORT 
Gas ersiTy COLLEGE Hosprtat, —Strangulated Femoral 
Hernia of Two Days; Operation: Death. Strangulated 
Femoral Hernia of several Days; Operation; Cure. Stran- 
gueates Inguinal Hernia; Operation ; Abscess of Sac; 


Lonoon Hospitat —Dense Cyst filled with Fluid occupy- 
ing the Position of a Psoas Abscess. 
CHELTENHAM GENERAL HosprTat.—Fracture of the Skull 
attended with External Pulsation. 
Statement of the Society of Apothecaries. 
The late Inquest at Lambeth again. 
Examinations at the University of London. 
Remarks on Lectures and Hospital Practice. 
Clinical Lecturing in Hospital Practice. 
On 4 noe ¢ aponate of Iron as an Antidote in Poisoning 


MEDICA AL Moe {eTIES:— 
Rovat Mepico-BotTanicat SoctgeTy.—On Atropa Bella 
onna. 
Bows of the Week. 
thecaries’ Hall. 
Mortality Table. 
Correspondents. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street ; and all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders, 
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wow READY, THE SECOND VOLUME OF MEMOIRS 


OF THE 
ouSE OF COMMONS 
By W..C. TOWNSEND, Esq. 


M.A 
Dedicated by permission to Sir Robert Peel. 


“ k is intended to give a popular history of the Com- 
“a hocee of of Parliament. It comprehends the Lives of the 
Eoeak kers. of the Lawyers, Orators, and Statesmen, who have 
4 en most “istinguished i in its annals; a review of the privileges 
nce enjoyed hy Members, and their hard-won right to personal 
—- de iberative freedom ; a record of the vindictive poneee 
dxercised bi y the House over their own body and strangers; 
sarrative of the internal economy of St. Stephen’ 's Chapel; the 
changes in the habits, manners, an character of the consti- 
tuency—in the decorum and method of proceedings—in the 
tone and torgver of of Ggoussien, and in the progress of intelli- 
re 
gone and Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
— 





Now ready at all the Libraries, i in N vols 
Pup E EDITION of et vINGSBY.’ 
By = bay anaes Esq. M 


0, just published, 
HISTORIC FANCIES” “iy tl the Hon. GEORGE SYDNEY 
SMYTHE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bound. 


Just read 
THE VICTORY ; or, THE WARD ROOM MESS: a Naval 
Novel. By M. i. mee a * The Old Sailor.” 3 vols. 


PARSONS AND winows. “hy y the AUTHOR of ‘ PETER 
PRIGGINS,’ &c. 3 vols, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Whole Profits divisible among the Assured. 
Gcorris (Wipows’ Funpn) LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. constituted by Act of Parliament: 
established A.D. 1815.—Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square ; Lon- 
7, Pall-m: 
$00 sidentThe Right Hon. the Earl of ROSEBERY, K.T. 
he additions payable on policies becoming claims this year are 
from 12 to 77 per cent. on the sum assured ; thus a 1.000/. policy 
effected i in 1815, emerging this year, with the additions amounts 
1 13. 
athe sist D December. 1843, the accumulated sum invested was 
1,408,571. 10s, 4d., and the annual revenue 211,870/. Ils. 8d. These 
are both rapidly i increasing, and the assurances effected since 
the investigation in 1838, have been, on an average amount, up- 
wards of half v wailjion per annum. 
Office. 7, Pall-mall HUGH M‘KEAN, London Agent. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, a, Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. | James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Henry Lawson, Es “4 
James William Deacon, Esq. | Robert a Ls 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson V ickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A.M. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, Esq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq —G. Thomas, Esq. 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Win»ole-street. 
Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
ne of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 

Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
factory security being given forthe payment of the same at the 
expiration of five years 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre- 
miums—without security 

Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the Office. 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of the 
Assured, to be s: cially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 

of the funds and affairs of the Society. 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus, which, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained by applicationto 

A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


y 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London: established 1823, 
Empowe ered by Act of Parliament. 3 Will. 1V. 
Dicetwre— The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
enry Frederick glephenson. Esq. Deputy Ci airman. 
me .. Baugh Allen, Es: Thomas Edgar, 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esa. Sir Alex. Dull Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Es Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. oan Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. vane Routh, Esq. 











Aud 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. i Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. | Jobn Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician— John Ayrton Paris. M.D. F.R.S 7, Dover-street, 
President of the Royal Colleze - Physic 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
Soliciter—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hankey. Fenchurc h-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 
Th 8 following are among the advantages offered by this 
iety:— 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
iderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 
hree Bonuses have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits : 
he first. in 1834, averaged 16/. percent. on the Premiums paid. 
The second, 1839, ditto 312. itto since the Ist division. 
The third, 1844, ditto — 36. to since the 2nd division. 
In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of 1. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on pene poe 9 claims before 1849. 
Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums ~ the year 
184. will participate in the Bonus to he declared in 18 
No extra charge for residence in any part of La, nor for 
Par here (in a decked sailing or steam-vessel,) from any one 
rt thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are grented | fe £0 to any 
bart of the world upon terms proportionate to the 
Policies on the lives of persons dying | hy suicide, ~~ or 
by the hands of justice, are not voi e of 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1809. Capital 1.000,000/., fully sub- 
scribed. ae Accumulated Premium Fund, 404,000/. ‘Annual Re- 
venue,8 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman, 
John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

NOTICE.—The Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 
pany. affairs will take place on ¢ ist December next. 

‘arties _jening the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 
in the Bonus to be then declared. 

Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President. Vice-Presidents, Directors, and Managers, wee 
are gi ey partners, may be obtained of Messrs. 

.4, New Bank Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall ie JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Tru 
Sir Jas. Duke,Ald. M.P. haamn. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. 





1 Bory. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. s— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen. tourists, &c. eir exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter’s moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s. ; sent by. post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


RESERVES and CONFECTIONERY.—The 
superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, for PRE- 
SERVES ane ~ sony TIONERY, is Roatiee by the Tact that it 
is preferred other spirit by the most extensive WHOLE- 
SALE ( “ONFRA CTIONERS | in the ME’ 1 ROI POLIS; for fortify- 
ing Home-made Wines it is invaluable; as an Ordinary Bever- 
age itis congenial to the most delicate constitutions; and, as a 
Medical Stimulant. it is peculiarly adapted to persons of bitious 
or dyspeptic habits. Quantities of not less than Two (Ga —— 
= ied at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in Stone Jars. at 
r Gallon, exclusive of the price of the Jar; and in Glass 
Boit es, at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included 
CONSU Li RS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
BETTS, Jun. & CO. will not be responsi he for any BOT- 
TLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudul 
stitution. by the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULE 
pure and solid metal, (not _tin-foil,) embossed with the words 
* Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,"* to which attention is 
especially directed. 











having been previously obtain 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
y od os year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by t the 

ssure: 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undonbted personal 
security, for terms of years. re-payable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed penpectgess 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, wae or by letter, addressed to the wit 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





Us etixe. LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
NG _WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock. K.L.S. Chairman. 


John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Deputy Chairman, 
Mojer-Gon, Sir - Armstrong, William Kilburn, Esq. 

.B. K.C.T. & S | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus etl § Esq. | Pomert Saunders. Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis W atkin Cunliffe. Esq. ic apt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 


Solicitor —William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
Suture premiums. 

he following table will chew the result of the last division of 
~~. as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
ad on chat day paid six annual premiums :— 








a | peer 
when Annua 
Date of Sum Original 

— Policy, }.Assured. | Premium, a 
issued. rent year). 

20 no £1,000 £19 . 8 £913 4 

30 1,000 24 4 124 2 

40 befnr, 8th!  1'900 3110 0| 1315 0 

50 reso? | 1,000 42 1s 0 27 6 

60 ° ,000 & 33 510 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. 

EW PATEN T 8—BROCKEDON’S 


IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure. Sioteobar and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits. &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed the pr: fees against 
their former = clone. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 
keep Wine _ which in daily use in perfect condition.— 
Cc. u ACIN’ TOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


‘Tee ATED PAVEMENTS 





and EN- 


CAUSTIC TILES.—WYATT, PARKER & CO. beg to | 


acquaint their numerous patrons and friends that they have 
opened a Depdt at No. 96, New Bond-street, for the Exhibition 


and Sale of their Tessellated Pavements, and Messrs. Minton | 


‘o.’s Encaustic, Venetian, and other Tiles, which may now be 
had ver -ondon at the same price as at the Manufactory, Stoke- 
upon-Tren 

Terra Cotta and Marble Vases, Mosaic Mignionette Trays and 
Flower Boxes, 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. re ty S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not soeee snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No motaltic or Selstesione watter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 84. per lb. Sold by G. FE. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21 Bread- street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the anufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church Surrey. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
portion of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of direct 
ortations, dispensing with all interme iate parties’ profits 
- destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole petablienenent, 
130 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stre: 
Caution—Beware of the words ** From Metcalfe’s, = adopted 
by some houses. 











e best Medicine for Indigestion. 
ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 


dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy. to 
all who suffer from Indigestion. Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 





parties to whom they mov. have been legally assi or. 
Assurances may be effected on any and ory 
By order of athe Board A. sm 


jAMES DOWNER, Sec, 





; they act re s powerful Soaps and gentle aperient, 
fometien strength to ‘o the ner- 
vom ric shold in bottles at at yt a. 6 Win rt ont ins. each, by by 
ndus. 0} 
Without, and nearly all Medicine V. aie — 











| qthees are SPURIOUS IMITA 


HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 
LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
A followed by the disappearance of every species of 
eruptive malady, discolouration. &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —‘Rontr. Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not gennine. 
2s ., 58. 6d., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers & &e. 


FPEs ROYAL HERALDIC INK, for 
i4 Stamping all kinds of Linen with Coronets, Crests, 
Ciphers. Names and Devices. more legibly and with the same 
facility that Letters are stamped at the Post Office, warranted 
not to corrode the Linen, run, or wash out. 2s, 6d. per case, 
Silver Stamps engraved to order. 
“ Without the slightest blot or, slur, the impressions are uni- 
formly neat, sharp, and elegant.""— Naral § Military Gazette. 
“Infinitely superior to the process generally in use. We 
therefore cannot too ptronaly’ recommend it.”’— Court Journal. 
ANUFACTURY, Dorkinc.—Depdts for R. B. Ede's Per- 
fumery, Barry & Son, EGY PTIAN HALL. PICCADILLY, and 
122, aoe Within: Wholesale; and Export Agent, R. & 
Dear, 20, and 21, Bishopsgate Without.’ Sold in every townin 
the Kingdom. 


STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 

—4 BARON DUPUYTREN’S MEDICATED POMATU®M for 
the growth and preservation of the HAIR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that + has removed his Labo- 
ratory from 156. Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his own handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 
“F. W. J." which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these precautions to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who has once used the 
genuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 
by most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 


and country. 
4 ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING.— 
Messrs. B. § IWVAN'S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or 4 ADRIL ATERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders the operation of 
shaving no longer painful to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest edge may speedily he given tothe 
bluntest razor or penknife & ‘owvan's peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at_the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery. Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & 8. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may he obtained ; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d., 7s. 
and 9s. 6d. Also may be had, Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste. at Is. a packet. The Shaving Powder 1«. 6¢ ner box, 
Prussian Court Tooth Powder at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per box. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family vend yy! Cc courte of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAC RANT, nd PFI CID OIL, in its preservative, restora- 
tire, and eth Een Gocliaten: is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserres and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning even; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from seurf and impurity, and renders it 
sof?” silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco. 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials. which may be 
seen at the Proprietors’. These aivantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Caleutta and the remote East. To cptlars 2 s is especially re- 
commen as forming the basis of A UTIFUL HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family eau (equal to four 
small). 10s. 6d.: and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
CAUTION.— Each genuine bottle has the words * ROWL AND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1.590 time s, containing 29 028 letters. 
Be sure to ask for * ROW LAND'S MAC ASSAR OIL.’ *e* All 
tions!!! Sold bv the Proprie tore, 
ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and b y 


é the »mists and Perfumers. 
the FASHIONABLE 




















MPORTANT to 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will ensure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
mable boen. he following extract from the letter of a respec 
toest chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
erest:— 

* A lady, a enstomer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearly all fell 
off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did. Inthe course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began to grow 
very profusely. and she bas now a beautiful head of Hair. 

*I am, gentlemen, yours seapentiny. 
Smith, 
“ Chemist and Druggist, Market-place, ‘Bridlington, 
ak Messrs. C. ond A. a dridge. 


arch 13, 

C.and A. OL DRIDG E'S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to aN beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles _goncnatty restore it again; it also 
prevents greyness. 35. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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Now ready, small 4to. 


Albert Durer’s Small Passion of cur Lord Fesus Christ. 








a ae 


From his Original Wood-blocks. Edited, with appropriate passages from the Scriptures, by Henry Cole, 
an Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. Printed in Black Letter by C. Whittingham, 
and bound in calf gilt, price 1/. 1s.; plates tinted, bound in morocco, price 1/. 10s. 6d. 
Only two Copies on vellum, price 4/. 4s., remain unsubscribed for. 

















Honton; Joseph Cunvall, 12, Ol Bond Htreet, 
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Shortly will be published, rae 
THE STAR OF ATTEGHE] 
And OTHER POEMS. ? 

By FRANCES BROWN. 


RAMBLES IN GERMANY AND ITALY, 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
AMBLES in GERMANY and ITALY jn 
1840, 42, and 43. 
y Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


Just published, price 5s.cloth, == ~~ 
Wwarks’ IN THE COUNTRY, 
By LORD LEIGH, 


Also, price 7s. cloth, 

Poems, now first collected. By Lord Leigh. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
In 2imo. price 2s. 6d., Vol. I. of > 
ERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG. 
LISH POETRY. Also, 

. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Tragedies. 24mo. 2s, 6d, 
. Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo, 2s. 64, 
. Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s, 64, 
Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 24mo. 2s. 6d, 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 














Pony 





In one volume. 8vo. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Desi 
‘urner, and 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey, pe or AY 


rds, 
AMP BELL'S POETICAL WORKS, 
1. Campbell's Poetical Works. In one pocket 


volume, 8s. cloth. 
In medium 8yo, 





2s. 6d. sewed. 
3. Campbell’s Shakspeare. In one vol. 8vo. 16s, 


cloth. Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





Just published, 
ROISSART’S CHRONICLES. No. 26, 


price ls. 


ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS to FROISSART, 
No, 20, price 3s, 6d. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMEN.- 
TAL PERENNIALS. No. 32, completing the Work, price 2s. 6d, 


WESTWOOD'S BRITISH MOTHS. No. 34, price 2s. 6d, 


WESTWOOD'S PALEOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA, 
Royal 4to. Part 6, price 8s. 


WESTWOOD’S ARCANA ENTOMOLOGICA. No. 20, 
price 3s. 64, 
London: published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


The following Periodical Works, for AvGust, 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co, 


LD ENGLAND. Part VIII., with a Coloured 
aging of the Chancel of Stratford Church. Price 
. 6a shed-also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The Coloured 
Engraving asa SuPPLEMENTARY Numeer, price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part VIL, with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers 
at3d. The Coloured Map, and_a sheet of letter-press descrip 
tive of the Geography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 6d. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XLII. of the New Series, 
price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XX. pricels. Published alsoin Weekly Numbers, price 3d, 
THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. By C. MacFarvane, Vol. II., Part IL., price 2s. 6d, 
This. Work will be completed in one more Part, which will be 
published early in August, 
THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being aVerbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs.Cowpen CLarke. Part IV. The Con- 
cordance will appear in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each, 
the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C, 
Knight's * Pictorial Edition." 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL 
READERS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

The publication of this Series commenced on Saturday, the 

29th of June, and will be continued every succeeding Saturday. 

The following Works will appear in the course of August :— 

Angust 3rd. THE CHINESE: a General Description of 
China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, 
F.R.S., Governor of Hong-Kong; with the Histor, of the 
Commercial Intercourse with Great Britain, brought down 
to the Treaty of July, 1843. Vol. I. . 

10th. TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. By Charles Lamb and 
Miss Lamb. To which are now added, Scenes illustrating 
each Tale. In Two Volumes. Volume 

17th. FEATS ON THE FIORD; a Tale of Norway. By 
Miss Martineau. 

2ith. THE CHINESE. By J. F. Davis,’ Esq., Governor of 
Hong-Kong. Vol. I. 

3lst. FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION OF TASSO'S JERUV- 
SALEM DELIVERED. With Lives of Tasso and Fairfax. 
In Two Volumes. Volume I. 











Also. _ 

KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 
Vol. XL., containing ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, T1TUS ANDRO 
Nnicus, and Pericves. Price 10s. 

THE ALPHABET; also, an Essay on Goop, Betten, Brst, 
Wect, and other Philological Papers. By Thomas Hewitt Key, 
| Ser yy Comparative Grammar, University College, London. 

‘ost 8v0. 

22, Ludgate-street, July 22, 1814. 








Printed by JAMES Hors, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s bg = | 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said meters, | th 

ublished by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street D 
the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street afore- <a 
said ; and sold by all Booksell and N ~~ 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for RELABD, 
J. Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, July 27, 1844. 
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